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GRAND SEAL OF THE TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA 


The facsimile of the Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma 
appears on the front cover of this number of The Chronicles, in 
colors selected in the Editorial Department when the engraving 
for the cover was ordered made. The Grand Seal was provided by an 
act of the Second Session of the Territorial Legislative Assembly 
that convened at Guthrie, the Capital of the new Territory, on 
January 10, 1893. 


Officials of Oklahoma Territory at this time were Abraham 
J. Seay, Governor; Robert Martin, Secretary of State; Horace 
Speed, United States Attorney; Edward B. Green, Chief Justice, 
John H. Burford and John G. Clark, Associate Justices, of the 
Territorial Supreme Court; and William Grimes, United States 
Marshal. 


The Legislative Assembly was made up by the Council (Senate) 
of thirteen members, with W. A. McCartuey as President; and by 
the House of twenty-six members, with T. R. Waggoner as Speaker. 
Among the prominent leaders in the Territorial Assembly who 
had made the run into the ‘‘Oklahoma Country’’ in 1889 and who 
were well known both in the Territory and later the State of Okla- 
homa, were Charles H. Carswell, Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the Council, who afterward served in Territorial official 
positions; Dan W. Peery, member of the Judiciary and other com- 
mittees in the House, newspaper man who later served as a member 
of the State Legislature and subsequently as Secretary of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society (1930-1936); Frank H. Greer, Publisher 
and Editor of the Oklahoma State Capital newspaper at Guthrie, 
who was a member of the Committee on ‘‘Labor, Manufactories 
and Home Industry’’ in the House, 1893. 


It was in the office of Frank H. Greer at Guthrie that the 
Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma was designed. Few 
pioneers of Oklahoma who came here in 1889 touched the life, 
civic ideals and institutions like Frank H. Greer in his activities 
and influence. He was one of the organizers of the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritorial Press Association in 1890, and served as vice-president in 
1894-95, and was president in 1904-05. He was one of the leading 
organizers of the Oklahoma Historical Society in the meeting of 
the Press Association at Kingfisher, on May 26, 1898, the date of 
which was shortly after the adoption of the Grand Seal of the 
Territory by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Greer was a member of 
the first Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
and served continuously on the Board and was vice-president for 


1 Journal of the House and the Council, Second Legislative Assembly, 1893. 
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Frisco Railway Station, Guthrie, at the Opening in 1889. 


Oklahoma Avenue, Guthrie, Sept. 16, 1889 
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a number of years. He was strongly partisan in the struggle 
for Guthrie to hold the Territorial Capital from the time of the 
First Legislative Assembly (1890-91). He set about to make 
Guthrie the dominant city of Oklahoma Territory, in this fight 
facing every form of townsite rivalry and promotion scheme yet 
he built as a leader one of the most colorful and picturesque 
commonwealths that the West ever knew. At the death of this 
pioneer Oklahoman on August 8, 1933, a friend told how Frank 
Greer had put his wonderful brain power and magnificent courage 
into every page of the morning paper to hold for Guthrie the first 
place that a leading newspaper of a state or territory can give 
a city. This same friend, the late Walter Ferguson, himself a news- 
paper man in his younger days and the son of the sixth Governor 
of Oklahoma Territory, Thompson B. Ferguson, paid him further 
tribute :? 

Frank Greer was a striking personality of the early days, perhaps, and 
certainly to me, the most outstanding. He was a vigorous, aggressive, 
courageous editor. Every issue of his paper reflected his remarkable in- 
dividuality. The files of the old Guthrie Capital comprise a history of early 
Oklahoma, and the proud lines penned so fearlessly and so tirelessly by 
Frank Greer constitute the saga of its people. 

He was the poet and the prophet of that vast romance and to those 
in the years to come who read his chronicles, he will ever be the embodiment 
of the spirit of Oklahoma. 


These glimpses into the character and life of Frank Hilton 
Greer help to explain the detailed description of the text in the 
law that provided the adoption of the Territorial Seal. Mr. Greer 
introduced House Bill No. 66, ‘‘An act to establish a permanent 
grand seal for the Territory of Oklahoma,’’ before the Assembly on 
the afternoon of February 6, 1893. The Bill passed the House on 
February 23, 1893, by a vote of 20 to 1, Dan W. Peery being one 
of its active supporters along with Mr. Greer. It passed the Council 
on March 10, 1893, on roll call of 9 to 2, those voting in the affirma- 
tive being Carswell, Fegan, Lane, McCredie, Pringey, Pulliam, Ross, 
Shaffer and Mr. President; those in the negative, Clevinger and 
Pitman. House Bill No. 66 was signed by the President of the Council, 
W. A. McCartney, and by the Speaker of the House, T. R. Waggoner, 
in open session on the same day. This law is as follows :* 

[Took effect March 10, 1893] 


AN ACT to establish a permanent Grand Seal for the Territory of Oklahoma. 
(5991) Sec. 1. The permanent official Grand Seal of the Territory of Okla- 
homa shall be as follows: Under the motto “Labor Omnia Vincit” shall 
be Columbia, as the central figure, representing Justice and Statehood. 
On her right is the American pioneer farmer, on her left is the aboriginal 
American Indian. These two representatives of the white and the red 
races are shaking hands beneath the scales of Justice, symbolizing equal 


2 Joseph B. Thoburn, “Frank Greer,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIV, No. 3 
(September, 1936), pp. 265-94. This biography contains some of Mr. Greer’s own 
reminiscences. 


3 Statutes of Oklahoma, 1893, p. 1129. 
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justice between the white and the red races of Oklahoma, and on the part of 
the Federal Government. Beneath the trio group is the cornucopia of plenty 
and the olive branch of peace, and behind is the sun of progress and civiliza- 
tion. Behind the Indian is the scene depicting the barbarous, nomadic life 
‘of the aborigines—tepees, emigrant train, grazing herds, etc., representing 
Oklahoma in her primeval wildness. Behind the white man is a scene de- 
picting the arts of civilization—farmer plowing, rural home, railroad train, 
compress, mills, elevator, manufactories, churches, schools, capitol and city. 
The two scenes are symbolic of the advance of the star and empire westward. 


The peaceful conquests of the Anglo-Saxon and the decadence of the red | 


race. Under all shall be the words “Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma.” 
(5992) Sec. 2. The said Grand Seal shall be engraved in a circle not to 
exceed three inches in diameter and shall conform to the design beneath 
attached, marked Exhibit A. 


Exhibit “A” 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


(5993) Sec. 3. The said Grand Seal shall be placed with titles of all Ter- 
ritorial Reports published, and so far as is practicable, on all Territorial 
stationary, bonds, and official documents. 


(5994) See. 4. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and approval. 


Special legislation was necessary to provide a territorial gov- 
ernment after the run for homesteads on April 22, 1889, into the 
Unassigned Land, a tract of nearly 2,000,000 acres better known as 
the Oklahoma Country, and later as ‘‘Old Oklahoma,’’ in the center 
of the Indian Territory. For more than a year, the people who came 
here lived without any laws except the few Federal statutes 
that were in force on all public domain since the Presidential 
Proclamation opening the Unassigned Land had made no provisions 
for a government. Yet the new communities comprising a popula- 
tion of about 60,000 in the area were governed by common consent; 
life and property were protected, public enterprise encouraged and 


general progress made in a way unequaled in any new country 
in the history of the World. 
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Wood Market at Guthrie in 1890 
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_ Congress passed the Organic Act approved May 2, 1890, pro- 
viding the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma. The law 
provided for six counties, each designated by number, in the Old 
Oklahoma area, and annexed No-Man’s-Land—the present Okla- 
homa Panhandle—as a seventh county. The names of the six counties 
were chosen by a vote of the people in the first election held 
on August 5, 1890: First County became Logan; Second County, 
Oklahoma ; Third County, Cleveland; Fourth County, Canadian; 
Fifth County, Kingfisher; Sixth County, Payne. Guthrie in First or 
Logan County was made the temporary territorial capital by the 
Organic Act. It also provided for the annexation to Oklahoma 
Territory of all Indian reservation lands whenever these were 
opened to public settlement. At the end of its seventeen-year exist- 
ence, Oklahoma Territory comprised the western part, a little over 
half, of the present state. At the same time, the eastern part, about 
one-half of the present state, remained known as Indian Territory 
comprising the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and a small tract 
in the northeastern corner (part of Ottawa County now) belong- 
ing to several remnant tribes under the Quapaw Agency. 


The seven governors of the Territory of Oklahoma appointed 
by the presidents of the United States, in its seventeen-year history, 
were George Washington Steele, May 22, 1890-October 18, 1891; 
Abraham Jefferson Seay, February 2, 1892-May 7, 1893 (Robert 
Martin, Secretary of State, served as Acting Governor October 18, 
1891-February 2, 1892); William Cary Renfrow, May 7, 1893-May 
24, 1897; Cassius McDonald Barnes, May 24, 1897-April 15, 1901; 
William Miller Jenkins, April 16, 1901-November 30, 1901; Thomp- 
son Benton Ferguson, November 30, 1901-January 5, 1906; Frank 
Frantz, January 5, 1906-November 16, 1907. 


The first elections under provisions of the Organic Act for 
members of the Council and the House in the Territorial Legisla- 
tive Assembly were held on August 5, 1890, and on August 29, the 
First Assembly was organized and ready for business in Oklahoma 
Territory. It was at once evident that the permanent location of 
the Territorial Capital was the first order of business before the 
legislators, with intense rivalry between Guthrie and Oklahoma 
City for the honor. Council Bill No. 7, first up for debate on 
September 16, provided that Oklahoma City be the Capital, and 
that all Territorial government offices be moved to this new 
location between February 1 and 15, 1891. Governor Steele took 
his time and finally vetoed the bill on October 13, 1890, all legis- 
lative work having ceased in the tense rivalry that had arisen 
with crowds of excited people thronging the Governor’s offices 
awaiting his decision. From this time, the removal and the 
permanent location of the Capital was a heated issue in the political 
life of the Territory from year to year, at different periods the 
names of Kingfisher and Shawnee being entered in the contest 
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with the hope of winning the prize through the action of the 
Territorial Assembly. Guthrie remained the seat of Government but 
no publie buildings were erected, the Territorial offices being 
located in rented quarters in the Capital City.* 


The establishment of a public school system was one of the 
first orders of business before the First Legislative Assembly, the 
sum of $50,000 having been provided by Federal appropriation 
under the Organic Act for the support of schools in the Territory 
until the necessary revenues could be raised by local taxation. 
A battle arose in the First Assembly for the location of several 
institutions of higher learning, with political trading of influence 
and votes in naming these locations based on the recent bitter fight 
for the capital location. Before adjournment, the Assembly estab- 
lished the University at Norman, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater and the Central Normal School at Edmond, 
Some years before the end of the Territorial period, the Assembly 
had also established the Northwestern Normal at Alva; the South- 
western Normal at Weatherford; the University Preparatory School 
at Tonkawa; the Agricultural and Normal School for Negroes, at 
Langston. During this same period, a number of church schools 
were founded and developed in the Territory of Oklahoma, includ- 
ing Kingfisher College (Congregational) at Kingfisher; Phillips 
Christian University at Enid; Oklahoma Methodist University at 
Guthrie; Oklahoma Baptist University at Shawnee; and the Catholic 
College and St. Joseph’s Academy at Guthrie. It may be added that 
Henry Kendall College in the Indian Territory was moved from 
Muskogee to Tulsa in this same period. 


The many land openings in the Territory make the history of 
Oklahoma different from any state in the Union. As each area 
was opened to public settlement, it was organized into counties 
and schools were established under the Territorial government. 
There were nine of these land openings in this period. 


The Public Lands in the Panhandle, also called No-Man’s- 
Land or the Neutral Strip because it had not been a part of any 
territory or state since 1850, was added to Oklahoma Territory 
under provisions of the Organic Act. This large area far northwest 


4Letter dated March 11, 1953, to the Editor, from Mr. T, H. Harman, President 
of the Co-Operative Publishing Company, Guthrie, in reply to a request for these 
data states: “By consulting Mr. Fred L. Wenner, our present City Treasurer, who 
was a newspaper reporter at the time Oklahoma was opened to settlement (1889), 
and has more historical knowledge of the growth of Oklahoma, than possibly any- 
one in the state, he states the first Legislature was held in 1890 in the Royal Hotel 
which was then just built. After that the Legislature met in the Coyle and Smith 
Building at the corner of Second and Harrison, just across the street east from 
the Co-Operative Publishing Company building. The 1905 session of the Legisla- 
ture was held in the City Hall which was built in 1905. The 1907 session of the 
Legislature was held in a Convention Hall which was just then finished by the City 


. acne and is now the east part of the Masonic Cathedral on the east side of 
uthrie. 
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was 167 miles long and 3414 miles wide, approximating 3,681,360 
acres. It was named and organized as Beaver County, Territory 
of Oklahoma, in August, 1890. 


The Sac and Fox, Iowa and Pottawatomie reservations, ap- 
proximately 1,282,434 acres, were opened for settlement on Septem- 
ber 22, 1891, under a Presidential Proclamation issued four days 
before the date. This tract was opened by run, an early Territorial 
governor’s report stating that the opening ‘‘was conducted on the 
‘horse race’ plan, every contestant running for something and tak- 
ing what he could get, provided he was not beaten out of that.’ 
Settlers experienced the usual pioneer life and their share of 
contests and disputes over priority rights on the land claims. The 
tract was in the eastern part of the Territory, and was never 
organized as a single county, portions subsequently being added to 
Cleveland, Pottawatomie, Logan, Lincoln, Payne and Oklahoma 
Counties. 


The opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation in the 
western part of the Territory took place on April 19, 1892, the 
great tract comprising 3,500,000 open to the public after the 
Indian allotments had been made. The area added six new counties 
m the Verritery, designated as ‘‘C,’’ “D7? “‘H,”?: “RB, “Gv? 
afterward named by the voters in the counties, respectively, 
Dewey, Day, Roger Mills, Custer and Washita. The opening was 
made by run for homesteads. This region was in the ‘‘short grass 
country’’ where there were many big cattle ranches on former 
Indian lease lands. Much of the country remained unclaimed by 
settlers until later years. There followed here the old pattern on 
the western frontier of controversies and disputes between the new 
settlers and the cattlemen. These local troubles were finally stopped 
through the firm stand of Governor Ferguson during his administra- 
tion. 


The greatest land opening of all time was that of the Cherokee 
Outlet, popularly called the ‘‘Cherokee Strip,’’ on September 16, 
“1893. This wide strip extending west from the Osage Reservation 
to Beaver County, across Northern Oklahoma, comprised 6,014,239 
acres, The country was opened by run, ‘‘the horse race feature,”’ 
every aspirant required to register at one or another of the Govern- 
ment booths set up at intervals around the borders. The Tonkawa. 
and Pawnee reservations were also opened to public settlement at this 
time. These areas were organized in the Territory as Pawnee, 
Noble, Kay, Grant, Garfield, Woods and Woodward counties, with 
a small part in Payne County. 


The Kickapoo Reservation lands were opened by run at noon 
on May 25, 1895. The Kickapoo tribal members had been allotted 
less than 100 acres each, leaving a tract of 175,000 acres to be 
opened by public settlement, which was attached to the Territory 
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as portions of Lincoln, Oklahoma and Pottawatomie counties. 
Since new Indian lands were getting scarcer, there were many 
more aspirants in this ‘‘horse race opening’’ than available home- 
stead claims. The full history of the opening of the Kickapoo 
Reservation has never been published. It involved questionable 
procedure and advantage taken of the Kickapoo Indians in giving 
up their lands as well as fraudulent practices at the time of the 
run and disputes over ‘‘sooner’’ claims. 


... Greer County in the Southwest on Red River was attached to 
Oklahoma Territory by Congressional Act on May 4, 1896, com- 
prising a total of 1,511,576 acres. This had been disputed country, 
Texas having claimed and organized it as Greer County in that 
state. The Organic Act (Sec. 24) on May 2, 1890, directed the United 
States Attorney General to commence action in the Supreme Court 
to determine the ownership of the area. The decision was handed 
down by the Court on March 16, 1896, and the tract subsequently or- 
ganized as a part of the Territory. Land claims were allowed settlers 
through the Government land office at Mangum, Greer County then 
including the area north of Red River, and west of the North Fork 
to the 100th Meridian. ; 


The last great opening was in the southwestern part of Okla- 
homa Territory on August 6, 1901, when the surplus lands of the 
Kiowa-Comanche-Apache_ and the Wichita-Caddo reservations of 
“almost 4,000,000 acres were opened to public settlement. Instead 
of a race for claims, the lands in this area were opened by lottery. 
This great ‘‘land lottery’’ aroused much excitement even in far 
away states. Under Government rules, all claimants had to register 
at the iand offices recently set up at El Reno and Lawton. The 
some 160,000 registrants each received a number which corres- 
ponded to that on a sealed envelope containing his name. All en- 
velopes were placed in specially made, revolving boxes, and 
thoroughly shuffled on August 6, the day of the drawing under 
Government supervision. Since there were about 13,000 homestead 
tracts for distribution in the area, there were only that many 
lucky registrants who could qualify for land claims when the 
numbers on the envelopes containing their names were drawn. 
Three new counties—Caddo, Comanche and Kiowa—were organized 


as a part of Oklahoma Territory from lands opened to settlement 
in 1901. 


A tract of 500,000 acres had been reserved from settlement in 
the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Reservation, and became known as 
the *‘Big Pasture’’ in southern Oklahoma Territory. The area 
was opened to public settlement by sale in tracts, to the highest 
bidders in December, 1906. The ‘‘Big Pasture’’ lands were added 
to Comanche County in the Territory. 
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_ The lands in the Oto, Missouri, Ponca and Kaw reservations 
were all allotted to the Indian tribal members living there, leaving 
no surplus lands for public settlement. An Act of Congress, in 1904, 
attached these former Indian reservation areas to the Territory, 
and they were made additions to Kay, Noble and Pawnee counties. 


e2 .he Osage Reservation was considered in the Oklahoma Ter- 

ritory region though it was never organized as a county under 
the Territorial government. Osage allotment of lands and settle- 
ment of tribal properties were made under a special Act of Con- 
gress, and were thus delayed until near the close of the Oklahoma 
Territorial period. 


Congressional legislation that affected the development of Okla- 
homa Territory was promoted by elected delegates to Congress. 
These representatives from the Territory and the years that they 
served in office as delegates were David A. Harvey, 1890-1893; 
Dennis T. Flynn, 1893-1897, 1899-1903; J. Y. Callahan, 1897-1899; 
' Bird S. MeGuire, 1903-1907. The enactment of the ‘‘Free Homes 
Bill’’ by Congress, which became a law on May 4, 1900, was a great 
boon to settlers in Oklahoma Territory, the measure having won — 
largely through the efforts of Delegate Dennis T. Flynn. During 
his first term in Congress in 1894, Mr. Flynn had declared that 
the people of the Territory were entitled to free homesteads, as 
a matter of right and justice, and had promised every possible 
effort in behalf of such legislation. 


When the Oklahoma Country was opened to settlement in 1889, 
the lands were all free to every settler who selected a homestead 
and lived on his claim five years. When the Indian reservation 
lands were opened to public settlement, beginning with the Sac 
and Fox and the Iowa and Pottawatomi lands in 1891, a price of 
$1.25 to $1.50 per acre was fixed which the settler would have to 
pay before he secured title, even though he complied with all the 
requirements of the Federal Homestead Law. Settlers in the Ter- 
ritory as early as 1892 felt that the new provision was unjust and 
contrary to the spirit of the Homestead Law. Drought and hard 
times from year to year made it difficult for them to meet their 
land payments. Delegate Flynn succeeded in securing relief for 
many settlers by an extension of time in 1893, for their land pay- 
ments, and began his work for a Free Homes law. A Territorial 
Free Homes League was organized at Perry in 1895, and the 
Territorial Assembly in session at the time made an appropria- 
tion of $500 to further the object of the League. Delegate J. Y. 
Callahan during his term in Congress sought Free Homes legis- 
lation. 

Flynn’s Free Homes Bill enacted by Congress in 1900 is said 


to have saved the settlers $15,000,000 in Oklahoma. It provided 
that all Indian reservation lands opened to settlement before 
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1900 could be entered free from any payment, except land office 
fees; and any unpaid balances were not to be collected. Governor 
Jenkins reported in 1901 that money saved by this Act of Con- 
gress had been a prominent factor in the general progress and 
building of the Territory, the farmers having put their spare 
funds into improvements of their homesteads—houses, barns, live- 
stock, implements and comforts for their families.® 


The scenes described in such detail in the law of 1893, pro- 
viding the Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma, had come to 
pass in large measure by 1907. And strangely, the title of Frank 
Greer’s House Bill No. 66, ‘‘An Act to establish a permanent Grand 
Seal for the Territory of Oklahoma,’’ was prophetic. This Grand 
Seal has been permanently preserved as the device in the center 
of the large five-pointed star that forms a part of the Great Seal of 
the State of Oklahoma. 

—E dior. 


e : eee of the Governor of Oklahoma, 1901, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Among the many references that may be cited on the history of Okl 
Territory, are: Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A Histon oF 
the State and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. II; Seth K. Corden and W. B. 
Richards, compilers, The Oklahoma Red Book (Oklahoma City, 1912), Vol. I; 
Edwin C. McReynolds, Oklahoma: A History of the Sooner State (Norman, 1955) ; 
Gaston Litton, History of Oklahoma (New York, 1957), Vol. I. ; 
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THE BIG PASTURE . 


By Charles M. Cooper* — 


The last Indian land tract opened to publie settlement in Okla- 
homa was the Big Pasture. Set aside at the opening of the Kiowa- 
Comanche-Apache lands August 6, 1901, the Big Pasture was one 
of several grazing reserves in the leased district so designated and 
chosen by the Secretary of The Interior. In area, it comprised 
488,000 acres covering parts of present Comanche, Cotton and 
Tillman counties in Oklahoma. In all, the pasture reserves were 
of 505,000 acres.! 


Physically, the Big Pasture had varied topography, but was 
predominently an area of plains with some wooded draws along 
the two Cache creeks. Captain Randolph B. Marcy, in his search 
for the source of Red River, in 1852, noted that timbered regions 
along Cache creek were the last of any size until the foothills of the 
Rocky mountains were reached.” 


The Big Pasture, at its extremes, was 29 miles in depth on a 
north-south line and 36 miles wide along a line just south and 
west of present Temple, in Cotton County, Oklahoma. Starting at 
the north bank of the Red river 914 miles south and 3 east of 
Temple, the boundary line proceeded 71% miles due north; west 6 
miles; north 18 miles to a point 6 miles south of Lawton; west 9 
miles; south 3 miles; east 134 miles; south 14mile; east 14mile; 
south 2%4 miles; west 23 miles and south 16 miles to the north bank 
of the Red river again. 


The Plains Indians were probably inhabitants of the area prior 
to the development of the counry and evidences have been found 
that indicate Coronado, in his search for Quivera passed approx- 
imately through the middle of the Big Pasture and left at least 
one of his cohorts near Eschiti townsite.’ 


* Mr. Charles M. Cooper is the Publisher of The Temple Tribune, at Temple, 
Cotton County, Oklahoma. 

eee H. Wright, The Story of Oklahoma (Webb Publishing Co., 1929), 
pp. 264-65. 

2 Capt. Randolph B, Marcy, “Exploration of the Red River”: 32nd Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Senate Exec. Doc. 54. 

3 The Temple Tribune, August 22, 1907: “Eschiti, Oklahoma.—While excavating 
on a right-of-way near here a party of scraper drivers unearthed a historic tombstone 
that appears to have been set in a graveyard that once existed here. The stone is 
carved into a diamond shape and consists of a granite base to which is cemented 
a triangular marble with the vortex pointing upward. The base is about ten inches 
high, six inches wide and three feet long, and the marble about two feet square, 
the diamond outline of the entire piece being perfected by a triangular composition 
of cement and adamatine substance attached to the bottom of the granite and hold- 
ing the entire piece in its upright position. 


i baat 
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From 1901 until final approval date of March 20, 1906, three 


‘separate legislative attempts to open the pasture lands to settle- 
‘ment were made. Representative B. R. Stephens, of the 16th Texas 
Congressional District, Vernon, Texas, was author of the bills.4 


Interest in the opening of the new lands to settlement was high. 
Most of the land was rich and fertile and would eventually 
provide homes for 2,337 families less than a year after the open- 
ing.® Citizens in the new country—with towns only four years old— 
felt the opening of the Big Pasture would mean more to the area 
than statehood.® 


Twice, bills for the opening of pasture and wood reserves had 
passed the house under Stephens’ sponsorship only to fail in the 
senate. Opposition of Secretary of the Interior A. E. Hitcheock 
and Indian Commissioner F. E. Leupp was blamed for the Senate’s 
lack of action.” 


_ The third bill introduced by Stephens, House Bill 431 
(34 Statutes, 80), was passed by the Senate as received from the 
the House. However, it also met opposition of Leupp, Hitchcock 
and, in turn, President Theodore Roosevelt. The bill was finally 
recalled from the president, where it faced certain veto, amended, 
re-passed and signed into law June 5, 1906.9 


Opposition to House Bill 431 unamended was due to lack of 
provisions for Indian allotments and a minimum price of $1.50 per 
acre. Roosevelt, on his famous wolf hunt of 1905, had been in 
parts of the Big Pasture and was given credit for being familiar 


“On the front of the marble slab is an inscription printed in undiscernable 
Spanish, above the inscription being the name ‘Don Juan Valerez El Padre, Madrid 
Senor de la Bonito Senorito.? Beneath the inscription is the date, ‘1542.’ 

“The tombstone was discovered about ten feet beneath the surface and has 
been taken to Fort Worth for safe keeping by the railroad company. It is known 
in history that the Spaniards were in this part of the country in the year recorded 
on this piece of imperishable monument.” 

Apparently the “safe keeping” was permanent, for I (C. M. Cooper) have been 
unable to find anyone who knows anything of the monument. I have contacted two 
different railroads, one of them the successor to the L,WF, and NW and have drawn 
complete blanks. 

4 Ibid., March 15, 1906. ; 

5A petition prepared during the financial panic of 1907 seeking a moratorium 
on the first annual payment listed 2,337 families as Big Pasture residents. — 

6 The Temple Tribune, May 31, 1906: “When the news reached this place 
Saturday that the Senate had passed the Pasture bill without a dissenting vote, the 
news spread among the people like wild fire The citizens of Comanche county 
have been looking forward to its passage with great eagerness, and in fact have 
felt as though the opening of the pasture meant more to this country than state- 
hood would.” 

7 Ibid., March 15, 1906. 

8 Jbid., March 22, 1906. 

9]bid., June 14, 1906. 
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enough with land values to discern a discrepancy in prices. Ste- 
phens’ amended bill rectified these omissions, providing that each 
child of Indian parentage of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
tribes should receive an allotment of 160 acres and also set a 
minimum price of $5 per acre for the land.?° 


House Bill 431 was activated by presidential proclamation 
September 19, 1906, with the document calling for the Secretary 
of the Interior to open the lands to settlement within six months.- 
Included in the opening were four pasture reserves; the Big Pas- 
ture; a reserve in Kiowa county; one north of Fletcher in Com- 
anche-Caddo counties and one in eastern Comanche county.! 


Allotments were made to Kiowa, Comanche and Apache children 
born since June 6, 1900.12 In all, 3,445 allotments were made on 
this reserve between the years 1900 to 1910.13 Most of the Fletcher 
reserve was taken up with Indian allotments of 160 acres each. 
In many instances, when left to their own choice. Indians chose 
quarter sections with wood and water located thereon, although 
agents in charge of allotments, John P. Blackmon and Sub-agent 
W. I. Sileot, advised the Indians to choose level lands.!* In the first 
part of the opening, 128 Indians chose land for the most part in 
the richly wooded bottomlands of West and Hast Cache creeks. 


Even before the earliest opening of the Kiowa-Comanche 
reservation in 1901, the Big Pasture had been leased to Texas 
ranchers. A primal reason the 1901 opening was delayed was due 
to the ranchers’ objections.’ Grazing leases were of six miles 
width in the Big Pasture and ran the full length. According to a 
Suggs wrangler, the Wagoner range was the west side of the 
pasture; the Burnett grazing rights were for the middle, while the 
Suggs cattle grazed the east portion. 


Other activity in the Big Pasture prior to official opening 
was leasing for agriculture purposes quarter-sections in the area. 
Fourteen families left Temple in February, 1906, for the area 
around what is now Randlett. This action was taken by the Interior 


10 [bid., March 29, 1906. 

11 [bid., March 1, 1906. 

12 [bid., April 5, 1906. 

13 Bureau of Indian Affairs Realty Requirements June 3, 1957, pp. 258-50. 
An excerpt from the report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1907 (House Docs., 
60th Cong. Ist Sess., XXVI [5295], pp. 21, 49), shows that in that year there were 
1,235 Kiowas, 1,440 Comanche and 159 Apaches, for a total of 2,834. In view of 
this report, the number of allotments, even for a 10-year period, at first seems 
excessive. However, studies of the life of the Indians around the turn of the cen- 
tury shows that extremely high mortality and birth rates prevailed. 

14 The Temple Tribune, May 17, 1906. 

15 Map here published. 

16 Wright, op. cit., p. 264. 
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Department following failure of the Senate to approve opening 
legislation.!7 


Quarters were leased for a five-year term at the rate of 25¢ 
per acre, or $40 per year. Other lease stipulations were that at 
least 120 acres had to be ‘‘broken out’? in the life of the lease and 
quarter sections to be fenced with a four-wire fence.!8 


Following President Roosevelt’s proclamation of September 
19, machinery was rapidly put into operation for the opening of 
the Big Pasture. Rules and regulations governing the opening 
were formulated and announced by Secretary Hitchcock a month 
later on October 19, 1906. Regulations stated lands would be sold 
by sealed bids with a minimum price previously stated. A sum 
equal to one-fifth of the total bid was to be enclosed with each bid 
as a deposit. The balance was to be paid in four equal annual 
payments. Only qualified entrymen, 7. e., a citizen of the United 
States, 21 or older, not owner of more than 160 acres of land who 
had not previously filed upon any lands subject to homestead 
entry, or those who were a head of a family, were permitted to bid. 
Second entrymen were also qualified. All bidders had to furnish 
affidavits of entrymen qualifications with bids.19 


Original date of receipt of bids had been scheduled for 
December 3, 1906, at the Lawton Land office. Receipt of bids, 
however, was postponed one week and bids were first received 
Monday, December 10, 1906. Bids poured in between the hours 
of 9:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. daily until Saturday, December 15. Dur- 
fng that period, 7621 bids were received representing an estimated 
$2,286,300 and some 13,000 bids under original estimates of more 
optimistic citizens.”° 


Prior to the announcement of rules and regulations governing 
the sale, a difference of opinion developed over the best method— 
sealed bids or public auction—of land disposal. 


Interior Department officials had announced their decision 
that the sealed bid method would be used until Delegate Bird Mc- 
Guire made an emphatic protest and at the same time made 
a heated request for sale of lands at public auction.?! 


Delegate McGuire made his protest directly to President Roose- 
velt. However, Commissioner Leupp, a close personal friend of 
Roosevelt, finally prevailed in his sealed bid proposal. The President 
backed Leupp even over objections of General Commissioner W. A. 
Richards’ official subordinates who actively championed the public 


17 Personal recollection of P. H. Page, Temple, one of original lessees, 


18 [bid. 
19 Rules and Regulations, a Secretary of State Document, October 19, 1906. 


20 The Lawton State Democrat, December 16, 1906. 
21The Temple Tribune, September 13, 1906. 
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- auction disposal method.?? Chief Quanah Parker, who had earned © 


the respect and admiration of white men and Indians alike, was 
said to have favored the public auction method, which, in his 


opinion, would have raised more money for the Indian tribes.?? — 


Prior to that, however, Parker was said to have opposed the open- 
ing.”4# ; 


Opening of bids at the Lawton office began the following Mon- 
day, December 17, and continued daily, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cluded, according to the rules. Final results showed that slightly 
over $4 million was gained from the bid plan representing sale of 
396,000 acres. Sale money was deposited in the U. S. Treasury 
to the credit of members of the three tribes, Kiowa, Comanche and 
Prairie Apache. Money so deposited, according to rules and regula- 
tions, was to bear 4% per annum. 


Bids ranged from the $800 minimum per quarter section to the 
high of $7,376 bid by T. B. Best for NW1,4 See. 26, T 48., R 12 W. 
M. S. Trope bid $6,333 for the same quarter, which was near the 
projected Randlett townsite.”° 


Following the bid openings, successful bidders were notified 
and for weeks newspapers carried names, by towns, of successful 
bidders. Dates were given for successful bidders to file for entrymen 
permits at the Lawton office beginning March 15, 1907. Entry could 
be made any time after filing with the office but must be completed 
within six months, the rules stated. 


Miss Olive Jones qualified as the first entryman, filing as soon 
as the office opened for business on March 15. The first married 


woman qualifying under the ‘‘or head of the house’’ provision of — 


entrymen rules, was Mrs. Mary A. Ashurat, San Jose, Calif., for the 
NW44 See. 24, T 2 8., R 14 W.76 . 


A number of multiple bids were made. Mrs. Adele French, of 
McAlester, bid on 1,820 separate tracts of land in the Big Pasture 
according to a current newspaper report. Homestead provisions 
had to be followed and only one quarter could be purchased by any 
one person.”’ Several reports were current, however, that persons 
put up the money for the purchase, having a figurehead owner for 
the record. At a later date, the lands were then assigned back to 


the financier. 


For the opening and bidding, field notes, plats, maps and other 
descriptive literature were at Anadarko, Hobart, Frederick and 


22 bid. 


23 The Lawton Constitution, December 20, 1906. 
24 The Temple Tribune, March 22, 1906. 

25 The Lawton Constitution, December 20, 1906. 
26 [bid., March 21, 1907. 

27 Ibid. 
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Lawton, with representatives of the Interior Department stationed 
at the latter two towns. Prior to the opening, the Department had 
appointed a commission to survey five government townsites in the 
Big Pasture. 


The commission was organized at Anadarko and was comprised 
of Agent W. L. Miller as president and Professor J. H. Haddon, of 
the Comanche Indian school, as secretary. George W. Hooper was 
chief surveyor for townsites and allotments. Actual selection of 
location was made secretly, leaked out once and apparently were 
changed by Agent J. P. Blackmon and Supervisor Dickson. Final 
townsite approval for location and names was gained. from Judge 
Thomas Ryan, acting Secretary of the Interior, on September 12, 
1906.78 Blackmon and Dickson selected the sites and Commissioner 
Leupp selected the names. 


Location of townsites as finally surveyed and plated and the 
names were: 


Randett: S1% of Sec. 28 and El% of SEY of Sec. 29, T48., R12 W, 
400 acres. Randlett was named after Colonel J. H. Randlett, for. 
many years agent at the Indian Agency at Anadarko. Colonel 
Randlett was much revered by the Indians. 


Eschittu: NY Sec. 3 T 4 8S, R 14 W, 320 acres, named in honor 
of the second chief of the Comanches. Chief Eschiti is said to 
have belonged to an unprogressive division of the Comanches for 
many years, but he then was head of the van for progress and 
development. 


Quanah: SW% and S% of NW% and W1l% of SE See. 36, 
T 3 8S, R 16 W, 320 acres. Quanah, of course, was named as a 
memorial to Quanah Parker, head chief of the Comanches. 


Isadore: SY of NE% and S\% of NW% and N'% of SE% and 
Nl4 of SW14 of See. 24, T28., R. 16 W., 320 acres. ‘‘Isadore’’ was 
named in honor of Father Isidore, of the St. Patrick Catholic 
Mission at Anadarko. A friend and counselor of the Indians, Father 
Isidore held the respect of all classes of citizens. 


Ahpeatone: W1% of See. 34, T. 2 8., R. 13 W, 320 acres, was named 
after the principal chief of the Kiowas. Ahpeatone was made chief, 
it was said, because he did not sign the ‘‘Jerome Treaty,’’ thus 


28 Department of Interior letter, September 12, 1906, which is given in the 
Appendix of this article. A photostat of this letter was received in a communica- 
tion from D. G. Bruce, Acting Chief of Branch of Realty, Department of Interior, 
dated June 3, 1957, to the writer. 
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remaining in position to lead his people back to their old reserva- 
tion.?9 

In the small pasture number four southwest of Hobart, one 
other town was platted and surveyed, ‘‘Koonkazachey.’’ It con- 
tained 160 acres and was named after the chief of the Apaches. 
He was better known as Apache John. He held the honored place 
in his tribe for many years while its members had dwindled down 
until they numbered little more than 100 (159 actually in 1907). 
Koonkazachey was located on S14 and S\% of N% of NW and Ni 
of N14 of SW14 of Sec. 18, T5 N., R 19 W. (160 acres).*? 


Sale of town lots in the five government towns was made by 
public auction. Sale was set up, publicly announced and well 
advertised. Quanah was the first sale scheduled and Interior 
Department officials soon began to fear for the future of the town- 
site sales. Only about one-half of Quanah’s lots were sold as was 
the case at the Isadore sale. In Isadore lots went from $1 for resi- 
dential lots to $100 for the choicest of ‘‘business’’ lots. Eschiti’s 
sale was held on Friday, May 24, 1907 with prices ranging from $150 
to $360 for businsss lots and from $5 to $200 for home sites.*! 
Ahpeatone’s lot sale was held four weeks later to the day with the 
highest bid being $1385 for a business lot.*? 


The Randlett sale was apparently the most attractive to poten- 
tial buyers with approximately 4,500 people present for the sale. 
Lack of interest at Isadore and Quanah brought their sales to a 
close. 


Another factor entering into the picture was the proposed 
expansion of the Lawton, Wichita Falls and Northwestern railroad 
which had platted a railroad townsite called Emerson (NE1/, Sec. 
27, R2S., R12 W) under provisions of another Stephen’s sponsored 
bill which provided for opening of railroad townsites. The Emerson 
sale was held July 28, 1907 and lots went from $475 for a choice 
corner business lot down to $10 for remote residential areas.33 


29 Ahpeatone (or Apiatan) was.a nephew of old Chief Lone Wolf of the 
Kiowa tribe, and had been sent forth to investigate the truth about the Indian 
messiah who was reported among some of the northwestern tribes, during the 
“Ghost Dance” religious craze in 1890-91. The old reservation mentioned here has 
reference to the lands assigned in Western Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle, 
to the Kiowa and Comanche by the Treaty of the Little Arkansas on August 15, 
1865. The “Jerome Treaty” was the treaty drawn up by the U. S. Cherokee Com- 
mission (“Jerome Commission”) and signed by Kiowa and Comanche leaders on 
September 28, 1892. The Jerome Treaty was repudiated by the Indians who had 
signed the document, stating that they had not understood its terms, Congress did 
not ratify the treaty until June 26, 1901.—Ed. 

30 House Docs., 60th Cong., Ist Sess, XXVI (5295), pp. 21, 49, Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1907. 

31 [bid, 

32 The Lawton Constitution, May 30, 1907. 

33 [bid. 
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_ Randlett and Eschiti, actually, were the only government town- 
sites which thrived. Randlett soon was a growing community and 
at one time had a population around 1,800, two newspapers and two 
banks. Eschiti also enjoyed a brief spurt of activity until the 
railroad, (now MKT line) put through about a mile south of the 
townsite. The railroad set up another townsite called Kell, after 
president of the line, two miles to the west. For a time a bitter 
rivalry beween the two towns was nourished. Eschiti was recog- 
nized by the government and held the post office; Kell citizens, 
not to be outdone, one night stole the small frame post office 
building from Eschiti and moved it to the Kell townsite. Troops 
from Fort Sill helped reclaim the post office for Eschiti but only 
ee The two towns soon combined to form the present Grand- 
ield. 


Another railroad town which sprang up was Devol to the east — 
of the present Grandfield. Devol (‘‘loved’’ spelled backwards), at 
one time, boasted around 3,000 people and was a strong railroad 
shipping center for the new country. 


Of the towns, only Randlett and Devol retain any identity as 
towns, with the exception of Hollister and Loveland, both rail- 
road towns in the western part of the pasture. Only schools remain 
at the other towns. 


Appendix 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 
September 12, 1906. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Sir: 


I have considered your letter of the 10th instant, relative to the 
selection of townsites in the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache pasture lands, 
under the Act of Congress approved March 20, 1906, (34 Statutes, 80), 
and under instructions approved July 21, 1906. 


You state that Agent Blackmon and Supervisor Dickson, who were 
designated to select said townsites, report that they have selected five 
sites for towns in the “Big Pasture” (Pasture No. 1) and one in Pasture 
No. 4, and that no selection was made in Pasture No. 2, as there are 
already towns conveniently located on three sides of said pasture. The 
selections made in Pasture No. 1 are as follows: 


Town No. 1. South half of section 28, and East half of south east 
quarter of section 29, Township 4 South, Range 12 West; area 400 acres. 


Town No. 2. North half of section 3, Township 4 south, Range 14 
west; area 320 acres. 


Town No. 3. Southwest quarter of section 36, south half of northwest 
quarter of section 36, West half of Southeast quarter of section 36, Town- 
ship 3 south, Range 16 west; area 320 acres. 


Town No. 4. South half of the northeast quarter and the South half 
of the northwest quarter; the north half of the southeast quarter; and the 
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North half of the Southwest quarter of Section 24, Township 2 south, Range 
16 west. (area not stated). 


Town No. 5. West half of section 34, ‘Township 2 south, Range 13 west; 
area 320 acres. 


The selection made for the townsites in Pasture No. 4 is as follows: 
South half, and South half of north half of the Northwest quarter, and 
the North half of the North half of the Southwest quarter of Section 13, 
Township 5 north, Range 19 west, containing 160 acres. 


Messrs. Blackmon and Dickson make no recommendation as to names 
for these townsites, but you suggest that the following names be given 
them: 


No. 1, Randlett, 
No. 2, Eschiti, 
No. 3, Quanah, 
No. 4, Isadore 
No. 5, Ahpeatone, 


and Pasture No. 4, Koonkazachey. 


In accordance with your recommendation, the selections made by 
Messrs. Blackmon and Dickson, as indicated above, are hereby approved, 
and the names selected by you for the townsites are also approved. 


The enclosures of your letter are herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
Thomas Ryan, 


Acting Secretary. 
8914 Ind. Div. 1906. 


4 enclosures. 
JES 
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UNCLE SAM’S HORSE-RACE FOR LAND: 


THE OPENING OF THE “CHEROKEE STRIP” 
By J. 8. Wade* 


Yes, I was there! I saw it! It was nearly sixty-three years 
ago, and I was then a lad of only thirteen years. But the memory 
of it is like that of yesterday. It stands out over the years, from 
the perspective of a long life-time, as the most intensely dramatic 
single happening in real life that I have ever witnessed. 


The event was the opening to settlement of the Cherokee 
“‘Strip.’’ It was one of those remarkable actions which the condi- 
tions in no other country in the world make possible—the migra- 
tion of a huge population on a given day into a wild and hitherto 
unsettled district. 


The Place was at the border line between the State of Kansas 
and the old Indian Territory, now Oklahoma Territory, and was 
some two and a half miles directly south of the once frontier town 
of Caldwell, Sumner County, Kansas. 


The Time was high noon, September 16th, 1893. It was an 
hour that had been anticipated, with varying emotions of hope 
and promise, by countless thousands—their rush for settlement 
being far greater because our country in 1893 was at the depth 
of one of the very worst depressions it had ever known. 


The background was that this was almost the last remaining 
of the large blocks of government land in the United States. One 
after another, blocks of land in other parts of the country acquired 
by the Government in previous years had been opened to the public 
for homestead settlement, the Indian tribes that had formerly 
occupied them having been removed to other and generally smaller 
reservations. There were many openings of such lands to homestead 
settlement in Oklahoma, beginning with the run into the Un- 


* Joseph Sanford Wade, formerly Biologist, now Collorator, in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a native of Kentucky. After college years at Fairmont Col- 
lege, State University of Iowa and University of Chicago, he performed field and 
laboratory research work in cereal and forage crop insect investigation in the 
Central Great Plains, and thirty-seven years of research and administrative work in 
Washington of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. As author, he is known for 
several books and for many technical government publications, and articles in 
scientific and literary magazines. He is a member of many scientific and other 
societies, including Cosmos Club (Washington), the Kansas Academy of Sciences 
and the Biological Society of Washington, in several of which he has served as 


President.—Ed. 


ay 
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assigned Lands in 1889, yet the largest tract of all in Oklahoma 
Territory was the six and a half million acres popularly known as 
the ‘‘Cherokee Strip,’’ ceded to the Government out of the old 
Cherokee hunting ‘‘Outlet.’’ This great tract, with the Tonkawa 
and the Pawnee reservations adjoining, lay south of the south 
border of Kansas and west of the Osage Reservation. Presidential 
proclamation gave notice of the date of the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip and the Tonkawa and Pawnee lands several weeks 
before the time, and great masses of people—farmers, speculators, 
adventurers including women—gathered on the border all that 
summer, some from far distant places, to await the moment of 
admission for a possible land claim. So, this ‘‘run’’ for farms and 
town lots became one of the most dramatized episodes in the 
history of the West. 


On that day, from very early in the morning, nearly all the 
forenoon had been spent by our party in making the drive by 
spring wagon and two horse team, from our farm homes located 
between the towns of Wellington and Mayfield, to Caldwell. We 
had proceeded as rapidly as conditions permitted down the road, 
much of which had been part of the old Chisholm Trail, a distance 
due south of some twenty-two miles. Our party consisted of my 
older brother, two of our neighbors, and myself. Our objective was 
not to participate in the race, but merely to act as spectators. It was 
nearing noon by the time we had arrived, watered our team, and 
had found not far behind the border line a suitable location for 
observation. Once there, we remained seated in our spring wagon 
and looked with greatest interest at the strange scene about us. 


All along the line in front and on each side of us was an 
almost solid mass of people that stretched as far as we could see 
both to right and to left. It was indeed a cosmopolitan assemblage 
of widely varying types, and almost all ages of humanity appeared 
to be represented. There were tiny children peeping in wonder from 
behind the partly raised coverings of the prairie schooners; there 
were those in the prime of life, and there were those in advancing 
years. Quite a number of the men were armed, either with one or 
more revolvers in their belts or with Winchester rifles or double 
barrel shot guns. There were a few in the colorful costumes of the 
old West. Almost every kind of conveyance of that time appeared 
to be represented, horse-back riders, covered wagons, surries, buck- 
boards, go-carts, and even a few bicycles. Perhaps the majority 
were on horse-back, and perhaps the next in number were the 
covered wagons. Away to our right, there was waiting a single 
train on the track of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road having forty two cattle cars, and we could see that the open 
doors and the tops of all cars were crowded solidly with human 
freight. Men could be observed hanging feverishly by every avali- 
able hold. The day was clear and hot, and there was a south breeze. 
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Hither through design or accident some one a few days before had 
permitted a fire to run through the dry grass over several miles 
of the nearby prairie south of the Caldwell area, and the ashes 
were being taken up by the wind and turned into a fine black dust 
that blew indiscriminately over everything and everybody, and 
added considerably to our discomfort. 


As we looked about us, we could appreciate the correctness 
of the rumors that had reached our farm homes in past months 
that the once wild cattle town of Caldwell was living again for a 
little while a life that was almost a return to the hectic days of the 
1870’s. Then it had been the tough ‘‘Border Queen”’ of the old 
Chisholm Trail, with its lore of armed cowboys in high boots tramp- 
ing up and down Caldwell’s main street amid the hoof clatter of 
restless animals. Some of the deep ruts along the old Chisholm 
Trail, formed years before by the feet of the estimated five to six 
million weary cattle on the northward march from the Red River 
country of Texas to Abilene, Kansas, now again were being marked 
and deepened by endless processions of south bound, slow moving 
prairie schooners. So long had the old Chisholm Trail been used 
that a great body of tradition already had grown up around it, 
and there was a hot controversy, after trail driving had become 
history, as to the exact route of its wide-spread rutted paths still 
visable in places here and there, and as to the identity of the men 
for whom it should have been named. Yes, for a few months that 
summer of 1893 the pages of history were indeed being turned 
back for Father Time along the Chisholm Trail. In the town of 
Caldwell, there before our eyes were conditions not greatly unlike 
the rowdy gunsmoke days so vividly depicted today by our writers 
of ‘‘Westerns.’’ 


At all events there were gathered along the borders of the 
‘‘Strip’’ on that memorable day no less than two hundred thousand 
men and women. Some had waited in or near other small towns 


near the border. but perhaps most were living in their wagons 
or camps nearby. Long before the 16th, the day legally fixed for 


admission into the new lands, some of these people and their neigh- 
bors had suffered severely. They had found it difficult to get food, 
and water was scarce; robbers and ruffians had mixed with the 
temporary settlements, and some few, in sheer desperation, had 
tried to force their way into the new area ahead of time. Such 
people, termed ‘‘sooners,’’ had been removed by United States 
soldiers. On the whole, sensational in background and in action, 
the situation as we viewed it around us was one that would have 
fairly outrivaled in effect, had it been possible, some of the most 
picturesque of the modern melodramas of the West. 


As the hour of noon drew near, the suspense took on an in- 
tensity that was almost breath-taking. Then came the supreme 


moment. 
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At 12 o’clock sharp, blue coated U. S. Calvarymen galloped 
along the line and discharged revolvers into the air—the pre- 
arranged signal. Puffs of smoke from these weapons earried the 
signal to those who could see but were located beyond earshot, 
and pandemonium began. With shouts and wild cries the long line 
plunged ahead, and the ‘‘Government horse-race’’ was on. The 
faster horses soon gained the lead, then came wagons, buck-boards, 
and all the rest, making increased speed through the choking 
clouds of dust mingled with black ashes. All sorts of mis-haps and 
accidents took place before our eyes, running animals stumbled 
into prairie-dog holes and threw riders over their heads, and some 
times broke the animal’s legs, vehicles broke down or passengers 
fell or jumped from their conveyances. The eager shouting land- 
seekers on the slow moving special train dropped off impatiently 
one by one and rushed on afoot. But the mass of humanity moved 
relentlessly onward, only a few making stops here and there to 
stake down claims on the land over which they were going. Most 
pressed ahead for Pond Creek or beyond. The accepted procedure 
had been made clear beforehand to the public. Once the homeseeker 
located a tract of land to his liking, he was to drive down a stake as 
evidence of possession, and then to hold the land as best he could 
against other claimants. Thus all were trying to outstrip their 
fellows in the scramble for claims. 


It was a matter of only a few minutes after the go-signal 
that we were left behind comparatively alone, and the throngs 
that only a short time before had been teeming around us were 
farther and farther away to the south, and were becoming smaller 
and smaller before our eyes, and there remained only the more 
slowly moving covered wagons and other like heavier equipment, 
Only a few stragglers were bringing up the rear, or like ourselves 


were deliberately remaining behind, not participating at all in the 
race. 


Presently, after the dust had somewhat settled and the greater 
number of the people had rushed onward, we, too, drove slowly over 
the boundary line into the new land, and proceeded slowly in the 
rear of the crowd for some five or six miles before turning back. Dur- 
ing all this time we were viewing with intense interest and com- 
menting to each other about the spectacle taking place there before 
our eyes. We could not understand why so few people stopped and 
staked out claims on the perfectly good farming land over which 
they were rushing so frantically—for most were still dashing on- 
ward. It was a matter of regret to some of the older members of our 
party that they had not previously registered and conformed to 


necessary legal regulations to file a claim. It would have been so 
easy to have done so. 


Just a little way ahead of us we chanced to notice that a man, 
spade in hand, had jumped from one of the moving wagons, and 
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was busy digging in the soil at the spot where he had alighted. He 
then stuck in the freshly turned sod a slender wooden switch on 
which he had tied a bit of white cloth. This was one of the numerous 
improvised signals, or methods of temporary marking possession 
of a given claim until proper legal claims could be filed by the new 
owner at the nearest Government Land Office. He was slender, 
elderly man, in working attire, without coat, and having only the 
spade in his hand. As we drew up alongside, greetings were ex- 
changed and we paused briefly for a few words with him. Not at. 
all robust in appearance, and obviously hard-working, none-too- suc- 
cessful farmer, handicapped by poor health, he pictured to us in 
words few and brief ‘‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’’ a 
life-time background of poverty and hardship, none the less poign- 
ant because endlessly repeated in the lives of other millions like him. 


‘“All my life,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I have been a poor man on 
rented land, and never able to own land of my own. And now, in 
the Providence of the Good God,’’ and his face lighted up, ‘‘at 
last I have a farm.’’ 


Just as he had uttered these words, there dashed up a rough 
looking man of giant size on horseback, who shouted to him: 


‘“What you doin’ on my claim? Get the ........... off here!’’ 


‘‘This is not yore claim. I staked it out first. Get off it your- 
self.’’ 


‘‘You did not. I was here first. Get goin’ and get you a claim 
afore they’re all took.”’ 


This was the beginning of an interchange that continued for 
some time, with increasing vigor, louder shouting, more violent 
language and more vigorous gesticulations on part of the horseman. 


‘‘But,’’ said the man with the spade, ‘‘I know I did stake it 
out first, and I ain’t goin’ to be bluffed out by you or anybody 
else. This here is my farm and I am goin’ to keep it. I can prove I 
was here first. These gentlemen were here and they saw me stake 
it out. They can testify as to the truth about it. Won’t you gentle- 
men?”’ 


‘‘Well,’’? shouted the horseman, as he turned to ride away, 
“Don’t say I didn’t warn you. This is my land, and I’m goin’ to 
hang on to it. Again, I warn you, get goin’ or you gonna be sorry!’’ 
So saying, he spurred his horse and dashed away across the 
prairie. He turned in his saddle and shouted back ‘‘An don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.’’ 


The older man obviously was deeply disturbed by the incident. 
As soon as mention had been made of witnesses, we had all spoken 
up immediately in confirmation of his assertion of being there 
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before arrival of the horseman. However, as the seriousness of 
the situaton grew upon us, it became more clearly realized that 
it had possibilities far reaching in aftermath, that might require 
our presence before the law later on in witness as to the validity 
of the claim. So names and addresses began to be exchanged. 
Thereupon a quandary arose: There was not a pencil or a scrap of 
paper in the party. How would we be able to take down our respec- 
tive names and addresses for later use? One dare not trust entirely 
to memory in a matter so important, yet there appeared no other 
way. After some discussion of this unexpected phase of the matter, 
the elderly man hit upon the idea, at last, that he would scratch 
our addresses on the leather forming the tops of his dusty shoes and 
on the wooden handle of his spade. So, taking the only pocket 
knife in the party, this was slowly and painfully done by him, 
the act taking considerable time, as he obviously was not wholly 
literate and needed help from us again and again while doimg it. 


By the time his task was completed, we decided not to drive 
farther southward into this new country, so turned back home-- 
ward. It was a long dusty drive and we were all very tired and 
very dirty and our team likewise very weary, and we did not reach 
our destination until late that night. But what a day it had been! 
Before that day had ended over six million acres had become a land 
of homesteaders. In this country no other equal area of land ever 
before had been settled with such speed and completeness. What a 
day it had been! 


If this were typical Western fiction, the scene depicting the 
disputed claim ownership would be just the beginning of a long 
series of stirring adventures. But, since this is only a narration of 
cold fact, I can merely add that we never again heard another word 
from any one about the disputed claim. I do not know to this day 
how, when, or by whom it was settled. It is needless to add that 
although all of us waited for months thereafter in lively anticipa- 
tion of further developments, it is still speculation to this hour 
as to whether the elderly man was quietly liquidated in the lonely 
blackness of that night by his burly antagonist or whether a 
kindly Providence permitted him to remain on, develop and enjoy 
the home he had so long waited and longed for. The only fact of 
absolutely certainty is that no use ever was made later by any one 
of the addresses he had so painfully inscribed on the top of his 
shoes and on the handle of his spade. ‘‘The rest-is silence!’’ 


Of course, after the race and the day were over and conditions 
had begun in a degree to return to something like sanity and normal- 
ity, there was still much ahead: For the first few days the new 
mushroom towns were mere collections of tents and camps and 
huts. Real houses were being built but slowly. Such town govern- 
ments were rude and were hastily formed. Criminals found easy 
means to work, and murders became unpleasantly common inci- 
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dents. Food was expensive, and water not always available as 
needed. Claim dwellers sometimes had to go considerable distance 
to get necessities, and under hurried and difficult arrangements 
for transportation, and from small supplies. Fortunately, how- 
ever, President Cleveland and Interior Secretary Hoke Smith 
had been given broad discretionary powers by Congress in dealing 
with the many situations that arose, and ultimately law and order 
were to a degree restored. In a marvelously short time the waste 
lands began to take on the aspects of settled communities. Before 
much time had passed, towns of considerable population had sprung 
up where previously there had been only prairie dog mounds, 
buffalo wallows and Indian wigwams, and almost a dozen towns 
of one thousand or more inhabitants each had suddenly arisen from 
the wilderness. 


Later on in life when I became a man it was my destiny to 
spend over thirty-seven years as a scientist in official work for the 
United States Government in the Department of Agriculture, and in 
performance of these duties there were various travel assignments 
around over what by that time had become the State of Oklahoma. 
At long last I had opportunity to perform travel over this area 
of my long ago boyhood experiences, and it was with keen interest 
that I endeavored, as nearly as I could, by estimate of probable 
distances from the Rock Island Railroad track from the Kansas 
State Line, to relocate the exact tract of land where this incident had 
taken place. When this was done, it was gratifying to find thereon 
a large attractive white farm house, near by a big red barn, and 
around these were other smaller out-buildngs, and there were fences 
and trees and all the other essentials needful to make up a 
comfortable, prosperous looking farm home. 


On the whole, the event here considered was one of those unique 
bits of history which this old world will probably never witness 
again. It was the last great spectacle of mass settlement of the last 
frontier. Some years ago I saw in a film of Edna Ferber’s 
‘‘Cimarron,’’ in the Capital Theatre in Washington, a screen 
reproduction of this scene, and it was depicted vividly, realistically, 
and so true to fact and to my memory, that in my enthusiasm, 
I could not resist the temptation to jog my elbow into the ribs of 
some perfect stranger seated next to me, and, probably to his 
annoyance, exclaim to him: ‘‘I was there! I saw it!”’ 
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THE FOUNDING OF PONCA CITY 


By Louis Seymour Barnes* 


On March 3, 1893, Congress authorized the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet or Cherokee Strip as it has since come to be called. 
It extended from the Arkansas River on the east, two counties 
wide, west along the north border of Oklahoma and was the strip 
of territory that had been reserved by the Government earlier in 
the century as a pathway for the Cherokees from their lands in 
Eastern Oklahoma to the western hunting grounds. On August 19, 
1893, President Grover Cleveland issued a proclamation that the 
land would be opened for settlement on September 16, 1893, by run 
from both the north border and the south border. 


Burton Seymour Barnes, my father, had been in the furniture 
manufacturing business in Adrian, Michigan, but the depression of 
1892 caused him to sell that business, and he was interested in 
finding a new venture. He read of the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip and in June 1893 went to Arkansas City to look over the new 
land. It was his idea to found a city. The more he thought of it, 
the more he became imbued with the idea. He bought a surrey and 
two fine black horses to drive over the Strip to find the best place 
to establish a city. 


There was nothing at any of the railroad stops in the Strip 
except frame stations and small houses in which the railroad agents 
lived. Enid looked like a good location; but the Government owned 
the townsite, and Mr. Barnes did not think it would be profitable 
to start a city where the Government owned all the property. He 
drove east along a trail to Perry. There were no roads, no fences, 
and no bridges—merely trails winding between the railroad stops. 
Perry was also a Government town, and one of the Government 
Land Offices was located there. He did not think it would be possible 
to profit from real estate development at this Government city so 
he drove north along a trail and crossed creeks through the Otoe 
and Ponca Indian Reservations. 


After leaving the Ponca Indian Reservation, the trail led to 
a spring at the present site of 13th Street and South Avenue in 
Ponca City. The trail went on from this point to the B & M Ford 
across the Arkansas River, which was located at the present site of 
the big bridge across the Arkansas River. Why it was named B 
& M Ford, I have never heard. The banks of the River were low 
and wide at this point, and this meant that since the water was 


* Louis Seymour Barnes, the youngest son of Burton Seymour Barnes, the 
founder of Ponca City, was nine years old at the time of the opening of the Chero- 
kee Strip. He came to Ponca City a few months later with his family and was a 
prominent citizen and leader in civic and financial affairs there all of his life. 


He wrote this article for The Chronicles on Saturday, November 10, 1956. He died 
the next morning on November 11, 1956. 


Burton 8. Barnes, Founder of Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
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shallow, it was easy to enter and cross the River. This Ford was 

used for about three years after the Strip opening, at which time 

the citizens of Ponca City raised a fund by contributions and built 

ee bridge at approximately the same site as the present 
ridge. 


Mr. Barnes stopped at the spring, watered the horses, and 
filled his jug with the cool water and put the corncob stopper back 
into the jug. He was sipping a cup of the cool water when he saw 
a Santa Fe freight train go by less than a mile away. He exclaimed, 
‘This is the site for a new city. With such good water and a 
location on the Railroad near the River crossing, it is an ideal 
site for a city!’’ 


In driving over the land between the spring and the railroad, 
he found it to be rolling but for the most part level. He was more 
than ever convinced that this was an ideal site for a new city. 
Passing along near the railroad, he came to Cross, a railroad stop 
one mile north. On making inquiry, he found that in drilling for 
water at Cross it was found to be reasonably good on the east side 
of the railroad, but on the west side, it was mostly ‘‘gyp’’ water. 
This fact led to him to believe that Cross could not grow into a large 
city and that the location a mile south was the ideal spot. 


When he returned to Arkansas City, Mr. Barnes made a talk 
at the Opera House boasting of the new city. One man in the 
audience asked the question, ‘‘ Will the trains stop at the new city?’’ 


Mr. Barnes replied, ‘‘The trains will stop just the same as at 
Chicago.’’ 


And Mr. Barnes replied, ‘‘There is a good spring of long use 
at the southeast corner of the city, and I believe that there is a 
large sheet of water underneath the entire city. This large expanse 
of underground water destines this location to grow into a large 
city.’’ 


Consequently, he organized the Ponca Townsite Company and 
sold 2,300 certificates at $2 each. This banded together a large 
number of people, all of whom wanted to take part in starting a 
city. The certificate entitled the holder only to first call on the lots 
when the owners of the property put them up for sale. The money 
was to be used as a nucleus of city funds to be used for surveying 
cross stakes on all blocks for grading and for employment of a 
city marshall. It was known that it would be necessary to have a 
provisional city government for two or three months until a city 
charter could be obtained and a legal election held.! 


1JIn an article “Early History of Ponca City,” written April 1895 by W. G. 
Cronkright, Secretary of Ponca City Board of Trade, there is the following account 
of the use of, certiifcate: “ . . . As there had been no reservation made for city 
purposes at this point it became necessary for those interested in this location to 
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The Federal Government surveyed all the land and named the 
counties by the letters H, J, K, L, M, and O. The county in which 
Ponea City is situated was named ‘‘K.’’ In 1907 at statehood, most 
of the counties were renamed. However, this county kept the same 
name ‘‘K,’’ but the spelling was changed to ‘‘Kay.”’ 


During the summer of 1893, the entire Cherokee Strip was 
occupied by soldiers. The land and all the brush along the creeks 
was burned so that no one could hide within the Strip before the 
day of the opening. The soldiers patrolled all the borders of the 
Strip unil noon of September 16, 1893. People were prohibited from 
entering from the east border, since that would give them an ad- 
vantage in reaching the rich land in the south part of the strip. 
However, numerous people did come in from the east border and 
settled on the land. 


On the morning of September 16, it was estimated that there 
were 25,000 people on the north line of the Oklahoma Territory from 
Arkansas City west. The crowd was so thick that in many instances 
instead of one line along the starting border, there were three or 
four lines deep, each one hoping to beat the other to a choice farm. 

Each 160 acres was marked with a stone tablet at the corner 
in order that each claimant could get a legal description of the farm 
on which he intended to file his claim. It was expected that the 
first person on the land would be the only to claim title and that 
he would drive a stake on the land claimed. But as it worked out, 
it was difficult to determine who was the first one on the land. 


arrange some plan whereby a concerted action might be obtained and by which all 
would be equally interested and have an equal chance. It remained for B. S. 
Barnes to suggest a plan by which this might be accomplished. It was proposed 
that all who were intending to go to this point be invited to form themselves into 
an association to be known as the Ponca Townsite Co., that certificates of member- 
ship be issued and that immediately after the opening the successful claimants to 
the site chosen be bought off and the land taken for townsite purposes and dis- 
tributed among the members of the association by lot, each one drawing a chance 
for location and agreeing to abide by the result of the drawing. This plan was 
carried into effect and on Monday, September 18, two days after the opening, fully 
two thousand people were gathered where Ponca City now stands. One section of 
Jand was secured by purchasing the release of all who made any claim to the land 
at that time. Surveyors were put to work and in two days the whole section was 
staked off in lots and blocks, numbering one hundred and ninety-four blocks with 
twenty lots in each block except two tiers of blocks on each side of the main 
business street, which contained twenty-four lots each. A small shanty was hastily 
constructed to be used as an office and more members were taken into the Asso- 
ciation until on Thursday morning, September 21, the total number of members 
amounted to something over twenty-three hundred. Each person’s name was written 
on a small card and placed in one box, while cards containing the numbers of lots 
in each block were placed in another box and the drawing commenced by taking 
a card from each box simultaneously. 

“Each person as soon as his number was drawn proceeded to his lot and 
homesteaded or improved it in any way he desired, and in only two or three in- 
stances has there ever been any disposition shown to ‘jump a lot’ and these termi- 
nated so disastrously to those making the attempt that lot jumping was pronounced 
a failure in Ponca City.” 
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____ The claimant was expected to obtain a witness that he was the 

first one on the land and saw the claimant drive the first stake. 
It was then necessary for the claimant to go to the United States 
Land Office at Perry to file his claim to the particular land. The 
Land Office kept these records, and as time went on all parties 
were expected to appear before the Land Office officials and 
‘prove up’’ their claims. The farms were also called ‘‘claims,’’ 
and in almost every instance there were several claimants, who were 
ealled ‘‘contestants.’’ 


After the ‘‘prove up’’ period, the officials at the Land Office 
made a decision as to the party that was on the land first. A copy 
of the proceedings was then sent to the Secretary of the Interior 
who had the right to approve it or order a re-hearing. On his ap- 
proval, the President of the United States issued a title to the land 
from the United States, and this title was called a ‘‘patent.’’ The 
first patents were issued about six months after the opening and 
continued to be issued for a period of about five years. Some claims 
had as many as eight or ten contestants, and there was much bitter 
feeling and several killings in Kay County before all the patents 
were issued.. 


Before the opening, Arkansas City was the center of indus- 
trious activity. It was estimated that there were 15,000 or more 
people who had gathered there to make the Run. Some of them 
had stored their household goods in Arkansas City and after the 
Run came back to get these personal belongings and a tent in which 
to live for a few weeks. There were many more who had moved 
grocery supplies, hardware supplies, furniture supplies, and lumber 
stocks to Arkansas City preparatory to moving them into the new 
territory as soon as possible after the opening. : 

Imagine starting a new town! There was nothing then in sight 
but raw burned prairie. 

At high noon on Saturday, September 16, 1893, the starting 
guns then boomed! The race into the Cherokee Outlet was on as plan- 
ned, The crowd surged forward through the dust and ashes of 
burned grass. By horseback, wagon, buckboard, train, and on foot 
they traveled. Claim stakes were driven on choice land. Then the 
race continued to Perry to file the formal claims. It was a hectic, 
exciting, even dangerous time! 

On Thursday morning, September 21, the drawing for lots 
was held as promised. A platform was erected in the middle of the 
block on the south side of what is now Grand Avenue between 
Third and Fourth Streets. The names of the certificate holders were 
placed in one box and the lot descriptions were placed in another 
box. It was understood that only one lot number would be placed 
on a card for business lots and two lot numbers placed on cards for 
residence lots. Two little girls were called upon to draw the cards 
from the boxes. The boxes were placed on a high table above their 
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heads to eliminate any chance of favoritism. The cards were shaken 
up in the boxes and the drawing began. One girl would draw a eard 
with a name and the other girl would draw a ecard with the lot 
description and four secretaries entered the results in duplicate 
books. The drawing continued most of the day. 


That same Thursday night hundreds of the new citizens 
gathered at a level spot about half a mile northwest of the wonder- 
ful spring which meant so much to the City. The group elected 
Mr. Barnes as Mayor of the new town and immediately he ordered 
the surveyors to work and employed a town marshall to keep 
order. Tents sprang up in many locations. The surveyors worked 
continuously for two days. The city officers elected that night were: 


B. 8S. Barnes, Mayor 
J. W. Dalton, Treasurer 
W. G. Cronkright, Clerk 


Councilmen: J. J. McManus, P. I. Brown, C. M. Flora, A. C. 
Foy, James 8. Hutchins, Edward Grady. 


All the claimants on three quarter sections agreed to partici- 
pate in the land division, but the claimants on the Northeast quarter 
refused, although they wouid have realized a substantial profit 
from the increase in value of their lots not assigned to certificate 
holders. It was known that it would probably take from six months 
to two years to determine who the rightful owners of these quarter 
sections would be and before valid deeds could be obtained. 
However, the certificate holders began immediately to build on 
the lots allotted to them in the drawing, hoping that satisfactory 
deeds would be issued when the patents were issued. 


Within a week after the drawing, frame business structures 
began to appear up and down the street known as Grand Avenue. 
Grand Avenue was one block north of the center line of the section, 
but it was selected as the principal street because the terrain ran 
smoother and with fewer dips than the street a block south on the 
half section line. 


Mr. Barnes made the race with the same high-spirited black 
team and surrey with which he toured the four counties earlier in 
the summer and drove his stakes on the southeast quarter of the 
section he had selected at the site of Ponea City. To his chagrin 
there were eight other people who also drove stakes on this land, 
although he thought that he was there first and had the prior 
claim. Some of the others agreed to step aside for a small pay- 
ment, and eventually it appeared that there were only three con- 
testants. These three argued back and forth and were so outspoken 
in their beliefs that each was first that there was considerable 
bluffing. Later on when the plat for that quarter section was filed, 
it was named ‘‘Bluffdale’’ as the result of the early contention. 
That name ‘‘Bluffdale’’ for this quarter section still prevails. 


Sey pare 
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Mr. Barnes had made advance arrangements for a survey of 
the city, a plow had marked some streets with a furrow, and even 
plans for a school were under way. His promise to the certificate 
holders had been kept. There remained only the drawing for choice 
of lots in the new city. 


It was a dry September. There had been no rains for many 
weeks and the burned-over soil left a coat of sand, dust, and ashes 
to fill the air in any breeze. Worst of all there was no water except 
at the spring three-fourths of a mile away. People made trips 
back and forth with jugs, bottles, and containers of all kinds. 

About the same number of people settled at Cross as at Ponca 
City. Cross had the railroad station, and all the Santa Fe trains 
stopped there regularly. Cross also had an express office and post 
office. It was necessary for the people of Ponca City to go to Cross. 
for their mail or to board the trains. It looked like a hopeless 
task for Ponca City to outdo Cross. It was generally recognized 
that the location of two towns just one mile apart would make it 
impossible for more than one to survive. 
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After acquiring a post office, 
the efforts of the people were 
next turned toward having the 
trains stop at Ponea City. It 
was disheartening for them to 
see all the passenger and freight 
trains go whistling through 
Ponea City to stop only at 
Cross. The rivalry between the 
two cities was intense. Many 
hard feelings developed. The 
jibes of the people of Cross 
were cutting when people from 
Ponea City went there to board 
the trains, and many alterca- 
tions resulted. Every effort was 
made to induce the Santa Fe 
to build a station at Ponca 
City, but the railroad officials 
refused. They believed there 
was only enough business for 
one station. Every trick known 


Trains Sallie 

Stop As 
Here At 

Just Chicago. 


Sa Se 2 
(S= Cn ea to astute business men was used 
hen | to persuade the Santa Fe of- 
Come and See Us W ficials to change their minds. 
You Can. With the help of some men of 


A print of the card handed to passengers the territorial legislature, the 
on first train that stopped at Ponca City. Santa Fe finally relented, and 
a year after the opening, in September 1894, the railroad au- 
thorized the rails to be cut, a spur put in and a boxcar depot placed 
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just south of the Grand Avenue railroad crossing on the east side 
of the tracks where the station is still located. There was a story 
current at the time which may have had basis in fact that the first 
boxcar station in Ponea City was obtained by some civic boosters 
who pulled it down from Cross with their horses one dark night. 


Steps were taken immediately to obtain a post office, and in 
about five or six weeks a post office was established as ‘‘New 
Ponea.’’ The railroad station four miles south now called White 
Eagle was then called Ponca after the Indian tribe of that name. 
The Post Office authorities were insistant that the new town should 
be named New Ponca. Citizens of the new city did not like that 
name, but it was several years before the name was finally changed 
to Ponea City. 


Notice was given about a week before that the train would 
make its first stop on a given day. Preparations were made by the 
people of Ponca City to celebrate this important event. Small 
round-cornered cards were printed with the proud civie boast 
‘The trains stop here just the same as at Chicago. Come and see 
us when you can.”’ 


As souvenirs for the men on the trains, a complimentary 
cigar was attached to the card, and the ladies were each to be given 
a bouquet of wild flowers. Two boys and two girls met the first 
train going north and a boy and a girl in each car handed out the 
souvenirs to the passengers in the two cars on that train. The 
children traveled to Cross where they left the train and waited for 
the Southbound train a few minutes later. They then handed out the 
same souvenirs on that train. The same procedure was followed on 
the two evening trains. 


The significance of this event was so unusual that it was 
published all over the United States through an Associated Press 
story. Well do I remember that day since I was one of the two 
boys who gave the souvenirs to the train passengers, and I regret 
that the identity of the other boy and the two girls has been lost. 


That day was the turning point for Ponea City. After that 
time when the trains were stopping regularly, the new citizens 
had more enthusiasm and more solid belief that Ponea City was 
definitely destined to be the metropolis of this newly settled area. 


Following the drawing for lots, frame business buildings and 
homes were erected in all parts of the new city. Ownership of the 
lots could be obtained as soon as the patents were issued to the 
original claimants of the three quarter sections. In a few cases 
there was ‘‘lot jumping’’ when someone without a certificate or a 
claim to a lot would attempt to build or place a tent on it. There 
was a vigilante committee which waited on those people. They 
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took law and order into their own hands to eject anyone who 
attempted to gain property wrongfully. 


I remember that one small building (about 15 feet square) 
was built on a lot not owned by the builder. I was horror stricken 
one night to see the committee put two long poles under the build- 
ing, and with the help of twenty or thirty other men carry the 
building down Grand Avenue and dump it into a field on the west 
side of the Santa Fe tracks. This was a grim notice to all lot 
jumpers to live within the law. 


Water remained the big problem, for its was burdensome to 
go three-quarters of a mile for the small supply that could be 
carried in a canteen or bucket. The first to offer any real help 
in solving the problem was a kindly cripple, Billy Evans, who 
owned a fine team of horses and a sturdy farm wagon. He placed 
three wood barrels in the farm wagon and hauled water from 
the spring to any home or business in Ponca City for a charge 
of fifteen cents a barrel. Barrels soon brought a premium, and the 
many saloons put their empty whiskey barrels into a more civic 
use. The City Government moved to provide a city well. It was 
located in the center of Grand Avenue just east of First Street. 
A windmill and a flat tank were installed and for some time this 
was a busy spot. Another public well was constructed by J. S. 
Hutchins at the rear of his grocery building, 313 East Grand 
Avenue. 


Every day for weeks wells were sunk at various homes. My 
best exercise in those early days was pulling up a bucket of water 
from the bottom of a seventy foot well with a rope by the hand- 
over-handed method. It was considered a great luxury to have a well 
with a windlass. It was not until 1898 that a city water system 
was installed. 


On December 19, 1893, the city was regularly incorporated, 
and on February 2, 1894, the first offical municipal election was 
held at which the following officers were elected: B. S. Barnes, 
Mayor; J. W. Dalton, Treasurer ; J. M. McGuire, Clerk ; Councilmen, 
F. P. Adams, W. M. Randall, J. L. McCarthy, P. I. Brown, A. C. Foy. 
These men held office until the regular election held on May 7, 
1893, and all were re-elected except F. P. Adams and J. W. Dalton, 
_who did not file. Thomas Belford and John Koller were elected to 


their places. 


The events before April 1894 were related to me many times 
by my father, B. S. Barnes. As to my personal part in these events, 
they began that month when my mother brought my sister and me 
by train to Oklahoma from our farm home in Adrian, Michigan. 
My brother Gilbert B. had accompanied my father to Oklahoma 
the preceding summer. My father and brother met us at Cross 
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with the celebrated black team and surrey, and our reunited 
family drove to Ponea City. 


Our arrival was on a hot day. The hot gale-forced wind, 
strong out of the south, blew grains of sand into our faces, and when 
we arrived at Ponea City there were little blotches of blood on 
our faces resulting from cuts made by the blowing sand. It was 
not a very good introduction to the new city. My father had 
rented temporarily a small three-room house. It was actually only 
about nine or ten feet on each side. I have always felt sorry for my 
dear mother who had come to Oklahoma from a fine ten-room, two 
story brick home in Michigan to make a new home in a little three- 
room frame shack. 


What hardships people must undergo to build a new city! 
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REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER DAYS IN 


GARFIELD COUNTY 
By Ed H. Williams 
As told to Athie Sale Davis. 


“Did you decide against doing something you wanted very 
much to do, then at a later time, realize the fulfillment of that 
desire?’’ asked Mr. Ed H. Williams. The keen eyes of this ninety-- 
eight year old pioneer twinkled as he went on. ‘‘That’s how it was 
with me at the opening of the Cherokee Strip.’’ This is the story of 
those early days as he told it: 


Our family home was in Marion, Kansas, but I was working 
as a carpenter for the Rock Island Railroad and I lived where the 
work required. At the time of the opening our crew was working 
in Colorado. The Railroad Company offered passes to any of us who 
wanted to make the Run on September 16th, 1893. I was earning 
from $2.25 to $2.50 a day, which was good wages in those times 
and to leave work would naturally mean a loss of wages, so even 
though I was interested in the new country I did not avail myself 
of the opportunity. 3 


One man in our group did take the pass. He got nothing. When 
he returned after two weeks and told of all the hardships he had 
encountered most of the men were glad they had not gone, but I 
kept thinking about the new country. 


My brother John staked what he thought was a claim, only 
to find out that it was school land. However John was lucky. There 
were such large crowds that all could not file at the same time so 
the people were given tickets or cards, showing the date on whch 
they could file on their land. John met a man who held a ticket 
that required him to wait two weeks before he could file and to him 
those two weeks looked endless. He offered to sell his ticket, so 
John bought it and moved on the claim. When the proper day came 
John went into Enid and made his filing. 


About two years later John wrote me that a settler living near 
him wanted to sell out. I got a pass and went to see about it. The 
claim was about a mile south of John’s place. The man wanted 
$525.00 cash. This included the land and improvements. Naturally 
I did not carry that much cash around and would have to cash a 
check. This required identification. A cousin, Norman Johnson, was 
in business in North Enid so I went to see him. He went with me to 
the Bank where I cashed my check and paid the money to the man, 
then we drove directly to the Land Office in Enid. When we got 
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there this man (I can not recall his name) relinquished the claim. 
I had my papers ready and immediately paid the small filing fee 
and filed on it. Then I went out, and took over my claim. 


The improvements consisted of a house, cave, well and shed 
for the stock, plowed land and fenced pasture. The house had two 
rooms, it was built of 1 x 12’s nailed straight up and down over 
a framework of 2 x 4’s and was unfinished on the inside. A shelf 
nailed to the 2 x 4’s was the bed. The stove was a combination 
heating-cooking stove, commonly called a ‘‘Topsy’’ or ‘‘Monkey’’ 
stove. Near the house was the smallest cave I have ever seen. There 
was a low area, or slough, west of the house and where the man had 
dug a well about thirty feet deep. There was no covering or pro- 
tection of any sort, one stood on the edge and let down a bucket 
tied to a rope and when it filled, pulled straight up. In order 
to keep the stock from stumbling into it the man had strung a 
sort of fence around it. The shed for the stock was built in a bank 
to the south of the house. This bank formed the north wall, but 
1 x 12 boards were used to enclose the east and west ends and to 
form the roof. The south side had been left open. 


Thirty acres of the land was fenced with a good three wire 
fence for pasture, and thirty acres had been plowed. This plowed 


land was leased to a neighbor for crop rent, and had been planted to 
wheat. 


I stayed on my place for a few days to establish ownership, 
and then J returned to the job in Colorado for another two months. 
On my way back I stopped off at Marion for a visit with my folks. 
There I found a team, harness and wagon that was for sale. The 
whole outfit was offered for $125.00 and was such a bargain that 
I bought it. Sometime later my brother Lew, who had been wanting 
to visit John, drove it out for me. 


In either late December or early January, I quit my job with 
the railroad, and went out to live on my claim. The cold winds 
found every crack in the house as they whistled through. The 
shelf bed on which I placed by bedding was uncomfortable and the 
little combination heating-cooking stove was not very good. For 
fuel I burned wood. There was none nearer than the river which 
was a long, hard drive from my place. 


Work about the claim kept me pretty busy. I bought a cow, pay- 
ing $30.00 for her. The milk, cream and butter I kept cool by letting 
it down in the well in hot weather, and in the little eave in cooler 
weather. I also bought six hens and a dog. In order for my horses 
and cow to have plenty of water at all times I built a watering 
trough. To make the bottom I used flooring boards because of the 
tongue and groove which helped to make them water-tight. On the 
sides I used 2 x 12’s flaring them out by making the end boards 
wider at the top than at the bottom. This trough was about eighteen 


Ed H. Williams in 1893 
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inches wide and ten feet long. After the water stood in it for a 
few days it was completely water-tight and I could fill it night and 
_ morning and be sure the stock had water as needed. 


When harvest time came the man who had put in the wheat 
_ came over to cut it, but it had been a very dry year and was so short 
and poor he decided that it was not worth while to try to harvest’ 
it. He moved out leaving twenty-two acres of uncut wheat for me 
to do with as I wished. A neighbor had bought a binder and his 
wheat was too short too, so he set it to head the wheat. I got him 
to eome harvest my wheat, then got another man to thresh it. I paid 
both men for their work with wheat at the rate of fifty cents a 
bushel. Then I saved what wheat was left for seed for next year’s 
crop. Because I only had the two horses, I needed a small walking 
plow, but I could not find what I wanted so I wrote my father and 
he had one sent to me from Marion. With this I plowed my field. 
Then I borrowed a drill and sowed the wheat. Those early years 
were really hard and many times I would gladly have gone back 
to my job with the railroad, which I could have done because a man 
was only required to live on a claim one day every six months in 
order to hold it, but I could not leave my team. 


Meanwhile I worked out whenever possible for other farmers 
for $1.00 a day. Later I was able to get some work at my trade as 
a carpenter and for this I received $2.00 a day. I think I built five 
or six houses for neighbors. The lumber for all our buildings was 
hauled by team from Marshall or Fairmont whichever was nearest. 
Marshall was only eight miles from my claim and most everyone 
in my immediate neighborhood drove to Marshall for mail and 
supplies. There was no rural free delivery of mail in those early days 
so most everyone went to town once a week, but sometimes one might 
be asked to do errands and get mail for a neighbor. We had some 
social activities such as pie suppers and things like that. There was 
a debating society in the community which met once a week in the 
school house, and although I never debated, I enjoyed attending 
these meetings. Some districts had subscription schools in those 
first early years, but ours did not. However when the first teacher, 
Rose (Mrs. Albert) Deering was employed there was no money to 
pay her for the first term, so upon the advice of the school board 
she taught and then at the end of the term she had to sue for her 
salary of $25.00 a month. A judgment was awarded her and then the 
district was able to levy taxes to pay the judgment. I served on 
our school board for many years. I also helped organize, and was 
one of the first board members, of the Farmer’s Co-operative 
Elevator at Douglas but that was several years later. 


As I could I increased my stock and poultry flock. But living 
alone, trying to do my own cooking and farming, grew pretty 
monotonous so I built on another room and two years later I wrote 
my sister Belle who was still living in Marion, and asked her to 
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come out and keep house for me. Then about a year later my father, 
John H. Williams, came out and lived with us. But he did not stay 
with us all the time. He spent some time with my two brothers 
John and Lew. : 


We bought a hog, fattened it and then butchered it. We cured 
the meat with salt and stored it in the little cave, leaving the door 
open. One morning when I went down into the cave I saw that one of 
the pieces of meat had disappeared. A neighbor came by and I told 
him about it. ‘‘Who would do a thing like that?’’ he asked. Now 
most of my neighbors were Democrats and were always joking 
about my being a Republican. This man was one of the worst about 
teasing and I thought I saw a good chance to joke him a bit so I 
said ‘‘A Democrat.’’ Instantly sensing that I had made him mad 
I continued ‘‘It had to be a Democrat because a Republican would 
have taken the whole hog.’’ It was quick thinking that saved me 
a fight. 


The spring my sister came out I replaced the stock shelter with 
a large barn. This barn was blown down in a storm in 1915 and I 
rebuilt it on the same location, but made it larger. I also had a deep 
well drilled and installed a pump and built another watering- 
trough, only I made this much longer and wider than the little 
one by the old dug well. Later when I put up a windmill I replaced 
the trough with a regular stock tank. Then I filled in the old well 
that had been dug on the low ground. 


We neighbors exchanged work during harvest or when we had 
some special job that required help. My sister was a good cook 
and the men always enjoyed her cooking and complimented her 
often. But one day we had a different. experience. We had just 
finished eating dinner when a stranger rode into the yard. He asked 
for something to eat. Belle quickly cleared a place at the table, 
cooked some more meat and fixed him a nice meal. He made no com- 
ment about the food, but ate heartily. Then after he had finished 
everything that was set before him reared back in his chair and 
said ‘‘At least I can say I have had my dinner.’’ I do not know 
whether that was his idea of a joke or not, but my father and I 


could see that it had made by sister angry so we hastily got him 
out of the house. 


On April 15, 1903, I married Miss Cora Smith. The following 
year I built a good four roomed house. It was well boxed with 1 x12’s 
and had lapsiding on the outside, and ceiling boards on the in- 
side, There was a living room, two bedrooms with large closets, 
and a big combined kitchen-dining room with a large pantry. That 
house is still standing although we built on it from time to time 
as the family grew. We had four sons and three daughters.! 


1 pe history of the family: Ed H. Williams was 98 years old in October 
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Of course each year in those early days saw some advance- 
ment in my farming, such as the adding of new machinery to take 
eare of the crops. One of the first things my brother John and I 
decided on was to get a threshing machine in partnership. Beside 
threshing our own crops we could do threshing for our neighbors. 
This was mostly an exchange of labor,—they would help us 
harvest or plant our crops and in exchange we would thresh their 
wheat. When my sons grew large enough they liked to help with 
the chores and the farming. Improved machinery made farming 
much easier and let me take on more land. I bought the adjoining 
quarter, which I still own along with the homestead, and I also 
rented farm land. I think the combine was one of the biggest helps 
for the farmer. I remember how excited all the children were when 
we got our first one. One day at mealtime we were all talking 
about the new combine. Each had told what he liked best when 
finally my wife spoke ‘‘None of you have mentioned. the thing 
that I think is best of all about the new machine.”’ Instantly the 
children were alert and almost with one voice asked, ‘‘What is | 
that?’’ She smiled and said ‘‘You can’t start cutting the wheat until 
after the sun has dried out the night’s dampness, so we don’t have 
to get up so early so you can do the chores and be in the field at 
sun-up.’”’ 


I lived on my claim seven years before I proved it up. I had 
to pay a small Homestead fee, and in return I got a paper called a 
patent from the government. This patent was signed on behalf of 
the President of the United States. Mine bore the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


When I built the large cave I covered it with a re-inforced flat 
concrete top which made a floor for a house which I built over it. 
This house had two rooms, one was used as a wash house and the 
other we used for a milk house. In the milk house I built a small 
model of the watering trough, then piped water from the house 
well into it from one end, with the outlet slightly lower than the 


Belle Williams was 93 on April 21, 1957. After her brother’s marriage she 
left the farm and has lived an active, busy life until 1948 when she suffered 
an accident and has since been confined to a wheel chair. 

Both Ed and Belle live in the home of Mr. Williams’ eldest daughter, Miss 
Irma Williams, who is a teacher in the city schools at Enid. 

Edgar, the eldest son, was teaching in Guthrie High school, living on a farm 
west of Guthrie at the time of his death in October 1954. 

Mary (Mrs. Houston Little) lives on a farm near Rosston and teaches in 
Harper county schools. 

Gladys (Mrs. Asa Hendricks) lives on a farm near Arnett and teaches in 
Arnett School. (The children of both Mary and Gladys are actively en- 
gaged in 4H and Future Farmer activities) . 

Harold Williams lives on the home place. 

Horace Williams lives on a farm near by. 

All seven children received High School education after completing the country 
school. Five went to college. Three received B.S. Degrees from A. & M. 
College. One (Irma) has a M. S. degree from A. & M. 
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intake. From the outlet I piped the water to a small cement tank on 
the outside that fed into the stock tank. The windmill kept fresh 
water flowing through this and the milk, cream, butter and other 
things stored there were kept cool and fresh. This was long before 
the days of farm electricity and electric refrigeration. 


My wife, Cora, died in 1937 but my unmarried son Paul and I 
continued to live on the homeplace which he farmed for me until his 
death in 1945. Harold, just home from the Army, and his wife 
moved on the home place. For a year I lived with either them 
or my son Edgar, then I came to Enid to live with my daughter Irma. 


It is a far cry from those early years, from the walking plow 
to the tractor and combine of today; from food kept cool in a well, 
cave or trough to the electric refrigerators and deep freeze. 


But Oklahoma and Oklahoma farmers have kept step with the 
times. J am glad my four boys always loved the land and stayed 
with farming and that my two married daughters married farmers 
so that although they are both back in the school room as teachers 
they are rearing their children on the farm. And most of all I am 
glad that even though at first I decided against coming into the 
new Territory that I finally came out and cast my lot with the 
growing State. 


we plan 


a. mae 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN EARLY DENTAL 


PRACTITIONER IN WESTERN OKLAHOMA 
By Dr. F. C. Holmes 


INTRODUCTION 


The Oklahoma State Dental Association celebrates its fiftieth anniwersary 
this year and members are proud of achievements made by the profession: 
high standards of excellence, a dental law recognized as one of the dest 
in the nation, and national recognition accorded to individuals.1 These 
accomplishments are a natural outgrowth of the labors performed by pioneer 
dentists interested in professional growth, attracted to the Twin Territories 
and platted towns or small communities. Although some of the dentists 
drifted away to larger cities or more settled communities in the state, a few 
sank their roots deep in the life of crossroads and villages to survive the 
rigors of frontier conditions and be a part of the development of settlements 
into towns, villages into cities. 


Among these was Dr. C. F. Holmes, thirty-one years of age when 
attracted to Western Oklahoma in 1889 from Galveston, Texas.2 He made 
his home in Mangum, at that time in Greer County, Oklahoma Territory. 
Some forty years later, Dr. Holmes was persuaded to record his early-day 
experiences and they were published in the Bulletin of the Oklahoma State 
Dental Society shortly before his death.3 Few copies of the Bulletin in 
which his reminiscences appeared are extant and re-publication of them— 
his description of travelling from place to place ministering to frontier 
wants and needs, a changing country seen through the eyes of a professional 
man—points up the deep contrast between denistry and the region yesterday 
and today. 

—Stanley Clark 


1The Oklahoma Territorial Dental Association was formed at Guthrie, May 
6, 1891. If not the first, this is one of the first professional associations formed in 
the territory and is remarkable when it is considered that Kansas, which became a 
state in 1861, did not form an association until four months later, and Arkansas, 
which achieved statehood in 1836, established its association in 1890. The Indian 
Territory Dental Association was formed at South McAlester, November 18, 1903. 
At a joint meeting of the territorial associations held in Oklahoma City, June 17-20, 
1907, the Oklahoma State Dental Association was formed. 

2Dr. Holmes practiced at Mangum until his death, September 27, 1942. He 
was licensed to practice dentistry in Oklahoma Territory, May 1, 1900 at the first 
annual meeting of the Territorial Board of Dental Examiners after his arrival in 
the territory; he was issued License No. 68. ; : 

Since portions of his reminiscences reproduced in this article appeared in 
Open Wider Please, The Story of Dentistry in Oklahoma, by J. Stanley Clark 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1955), the publishers have consented tu 
its publication here. (Dr. Clark has contributed the complete article with anno- 
tations for this number of The Chronicles.—Ed.) 

3F. C. Holmes, “Reminiscences of an Early Dental Practitioner in Western 
Oklahoma”, in the Bulletin of the Oklahoma State Dental Society XXIX, pp. 43-46 
(October, 1940) and pp. 90-92 (January, 1941). During the period 1914 to 1947, 
the Oklahoma State Dental Association was called the Oklahoma State Dental 


Society, 
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In the month of May, 1899, I left Galveston, Texas for Washita 
County, Oklahoma at the solicitation of two friends, who were 
practicing medicine there, and who seemed so impressed with the 
possibilities of the new country that I decided to come up and look 
it over. 


My friends were Dr. J. C. Baker and Dr. DeWitt Stone, both 
of whom later practiced at Sayre. Dr. Baker was located at Wood, 
afterward named Port, a then flourshing community in Washita 
County. 


Before leaving Galveston, I sent a telegram to my friends stat- 
ing the date of my expected arrival. The message was received 
by mail ten days later from Chickasha. I mention this fact to 
stress the lack of modern communication facilities that then existed 
in a large part of Western Oklahoma. 


It was a wide open range country, featured by boundless rolling 
hills carpeted by green grass and acres of many hued wild flowers 
in the springtime, canopied by blue skies and inhabited by ranchers, 
whose cattle dotted the prairies. Truly a thrillmg and inspiring 
picture to a young man from the older settled communities. 


On our journey up from Texas on the train, we could see 
heavy clouds north of us and upon arriving in Chickasha about 
midnight, found a town of about two thousand people; mud, 
knee-deep in the streets, several houses blown off their foundations, 
freight cars turned over, and other evidences of a severe wind- 
storm; which I had been informed was a characteristic feature of 
the Oklahoma climate, so I was not taken by surprise. 


After spending the night in Chickasha, I took the Rock Island 
branch westward to Mountain View, then the terminus. I met Dr. 
Al Nicholson of El Reno on the train, who seeing my traveling 
outfit, introduced himself.4 He was with a party of men, who were 
booming the new town of Mountain View, and had city lots for 
sale. As we crossed the Washita river on a temporary bridge, we all 
stood on the back platform of the coach for fear the bridge would 
give away, and let us down into the swollen stream, which was 
on a big rise. Arriving at Mountain View, and finding no one to 


4Dr. Arthur L. Nicholson was issued license number 12 by the Oklahoma 
Territorial Board of Dental Examiners in 1891. He was chosen as the first Treasurer 
of the Oklahoma State Dental Association in 1907. 

During the first session of the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature, held in 1890, 
pharmacy and dentistry were the only professions for which laws regulating their 
practice and licensing were passed. The dental act provided for a Board of Dental 
Examiners to examine applicants for the practice of dentistry in the territory; 
successful applicants were licensed. The Board held an organizational meeting at 
Guthrie May 5, 1891. At the second meeting, Oklahoma City, on June 10, licenses 
were first issued, to ten successful applicants. At the third meeting, in Guthrie, 
June 25, Dr. Nicholson was among six successful applicants who received licenses 
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meet me at the new city of tents, I sought out a tent marked 
‘‘Restaurant,’? had some lunch, and then noticed another tent 
marked ‘‘Livery Stable,’’ where I hired a lumber wagon and team 
with a cow-puncher for a driver started on my journey westward 
to Wood, where my medical friends had located. I was surprised 
to find no established roads, but the driver informed me that he 
knew where Wood was, and we struck out over the prairie trails 
and through the big ranch pastures forty-five miles north and west. 
Occasionally we would pass a pile of fresh dirt and upon asking 
what it meant, the driver would inform me that it was a dugout, 
where a new citizen had established his home on a claim, to battle 
with the vicissitudes of a new country and help to establish the 
commonwealth that we live in today with all the modern conven- 
iences which we enjoy. 


After passing the Indian Agency buildings at Anadarko, I 
doubt if I saw but two or three frame houses from Chickasha 
to Wood, a distance of about a hundred miles. And they belonged 
to ranch men, who were not pleased with the influx of nesters 
with their dugouts, who were gradually encroaching on the big 
pastures. ; 


During the afternoon we came to a little rock store and post- 
office, called Rocky, where the town of Rocky now stands. Upon 
asking how a store could exist without any town to support it and 
no human being in sight for miles around, I was informed that 
the little store often sold several hundred dollars worth of supplies 
to ranch men and travelers in an single day. After driving all the 
afternoon and not seeing a soul until we met the store keeper at 
Rockey, I was beginning to wonder where I should find the people 
who could support a new dentist and where I should find a place 
to work, if they should need my services. 


About sundown, we arrived at the home of a German home- 
steader, who was living in a half dugout; a structure dug down 
in the ground about four feet, with sod walls built up around 
the edges to support the roof. Here one of my medical friends, 
Dr. Stone boarded. After calming down several large fierce looking 
dogs, which were used to drive up the cattle and as a protection 
against wolves, we were admitted and enjoyed the hospitality of 
our host for the night in his, to me, very strange abode. 


The next morning, Dr. Stone noticing my disappointment at the 
scarcity of towns and people, suggested that we drive over to 
Wood, which he intimated was quite a flourishing community. 


Wood consisted of a general store, a post office and a black- 
smith shop; a church, schoolhouse and half a dozen residences. 
These evidences of urban progress did not lessen my disappoint- 
ment to any great extent. But later when a saloon and a bank 
moved in, Wood began to assume metropolitan airs. [ remember the 
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local undertaker, a tall rawboned Arkansawer, who went barefoot 
all summer. His place of business was an unpainted board shanty 
about ten feet square, with a sign painted over the door, ‘‘Cold 
Drinks and Coffins,’’ quite a combination of wares it seemed to me. 
He could refresh the weary wayfarer on his journey, and help put 
him away at its end. This good citizen seemed to have some very 
pronounced views on matters educational. He threatened to take 
his boy out of school if the teacher insisted on his spelling taters 
with a ‘p.’ 

I remained at Wood all that summer and until the following 
spring. I kept my office rent paid in Galveston until the fall of 
1899 but finally yielding to the lure of the wide open spaces, the 
green grass, the blue sky, the democracy and hospitality of the 
West, and the continued interest of a rapidly growing country, 
decided to stay in Oklahoma. 


A year later, in September, 1900, the Galveston flood drowned 
some 600 people. This tragic event caused me to reflect upon the 
observation of a great philosopher, who said, ‘‘There is a Pro- 
vidence that shapes our end; Rough hew them how we will.’’ 


As soon as I was assured that the Rock Island was going to 
build west to Mangum, I located there in the spring of 1900. During 
the year spent at Wood while waiting for the Rock Island 
to build to Mangum, I secured a horse and buggy and traveled 
wherever my services were needed. 


One day while working for a family, who lived in a half dug- 
out and kept the post office in a little community near where 
Sentinel now stands, I was summoned by a man, who rode up on 
horse back to come over to Head Quarter Mountain, a point several 
miles northwest of the present town of Granite, to see a man 
with a broken jaw. Upon finishing my work for the post master’s 
family, I packed up my outfit and proceeded to Head Quarter 
Mountain about twenty miles westward. I found my patient and 
his wife living in a little one room rock house, which some sympa- 


seu and hospitable neighbor had donated for the duration of his 
illness. 


He, his wife, his son-in-law and daughter were traveling from 
Texas up into northwest Oklahoma, where they had filed on home- 
steads. And engaging in a fight over some disagreement, the son- 
in-law struck the old man with his fist on the jaw, fracturing it 
through the lower right cuspid socket downward and backward. 
A local physician had treated him for three weeks without much 
success, and learning of my presence in the land, called me. 


My patient was a tall spare elderly man. A preacher, I was 
told, who talked with a hypocrital whine, as he told me his troubles, 
trying to exonerate himself from blame in the affair. My antipathy 


a 
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steadily increased as he talked until I was convinced that the son- 
in-law might have been justified even in the use of brass knucks 
as was claimed. 


Realizing my obligation to humanity and easting aside my re- 
pugance, I started to make him a splint, acording to the approved 
methods of that day. His jaw was badly swollen and painful. A 
cartilagenous union seemed to be taking place. The ends of the 
fracture were not in apposition. The cuspid in the line of fracture 
and one bicuspid had to be removed as they had been loosened 
by the impact. I had him bite into home softened compound, hold- 
ing the ends of the fracture in their proper relation as near as I 
could judge. Reproduced the compound in rubber, leaving an open- 
ing in front for the intake of liquid food, placed the splint with 
depressions for the upper and lower teeth, in place, and finally a 
bandage fastened with a buckle cut from my vest to fasten it 
firmly on top of his head. 


I was about three days making the splint, during which time 
I partook of the food that kind neighbors sent in to the stricken 
family. The house having only one room and devoid of furniture, 
I slept in the yard, the weather being mild, on some bundles of 
fodder that had been brought along to feed his team. 


Beautyrest mattresses were not considered so necessary in 
Western Oklahoma in those days, and as the food was wholesome 
and my sleeping apartment air conditioned by nature, and my 
over head expense light, as they also fed my horse, I rather enjoyed 
such novel accommodations. I awoke each morning invigorated 
after a night’s rest in such a well ventilated apartment, ready to 
tackle with the enthusiasm of youth and health what was then to 
me, a new phase of dentistry—my first fracture case. My ardor 
was somewhat dampened by the fact that the old man had informed 
me at the start, that he had only enough money to enable him to 
finish his journey, but would pay me some day, if he lived. My fee 
was to be $25.00, the price of a set of teeth at that time. 


: After I had been in Mangum about a year, one of his neighbors, 
a lawyer, possibly with the idea of a fee in his mind, sent me word 
that the fracture had healed as a result of wearing my appliance 
and suggested that I send him a bill. I did. He sent me $10.00, all 
that he ever paid me for my trouble, but to show, in his way, 
some appreciation for my efforts. He sent his wife down to Mangum 
to have a set of teeth made, for which she paid me. 


| I had made a set of teeth for a rancher’s wife, who lived in 
-Washita County at the time but shortly after getting her dentures, 
moved to a ranch in Collingsworth County, Texas. In order to secure 
the work, I had promised to do anything in my power for the rest 
of my natural life to make her teeth satisfactory. My patient 
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being very excited and seeming somewhat suspicious of my ability 
and integrity, several weeks after moving to Texas, sent me word 
that the plates were not functioning properly, and expected me 
to keep my word. Whereupon, I packed up my traveling outfit and 
drove a hundred miles westward to their ranch. 


After spending two days and nights on the road, one of which 
I oceupied the guest chamber in a huge dugout, the guest chamber 
being curtained off from the one large room, my hosts being two 
bachelor brothers, who afterward became my patients and friends, 
I arrived at the ranch about lunch time. 


I observed that my patient could eat fried ham and other 
substantial food without apparent difficulty. Wishing to give her 
more time to master her new dentures, I did not question her about 
them as some of the neighbors needed my services, I was busy 
for about ten days doing my work in the different homes. 


When ready to leave, I asked her what seemed to be the matter 
with her plates. For want of a better excuse, she said she thought 
that the molars were too broad. I told her that I would have to take 
the plates back to my office where I had smaller teeth and would 
send them back my mail. She said, ‘‘You wouldn’t have to tear 
these plates up to make the change would you?’’ And upon 
assuring her that I probably would, she said, ‘‘Why I wouldn’t 
have that done for anything; they might never fit as well again.’’ 


I left there about noon on my return trip and late in the 
afternoon came upon a cattleman’s family living in a dugout, dug 
back of the bank of a ravine, where a ereek headed. The woman 
of the family needed some teeth extracted and it was about sun- 
down when J resumed by journey back to Wood. I drove until 
midnight over the prairies not seeing a soul nor a human habitation, 
when suddenly my horse stopped before a new wire fence which 
had recently been built across the trail. Tying my horse to the 
fence I wandered up and down for some distance without finding 
a gate. As the night was dark and being very sleepy, I unhitched 
my horse, hobbled him so he could graze, and lay down on my 
lap robe under my buggy to wait for day. Awakening at daylight, 
I was somewhat startled to see a coyote seated on his haunches 
about 150 feet away and calmly watching me; and much more to 
my surprise, about two hundred yards across the fence was a two 
story ranch house. Aided by daylight I soon found the new gate and 
resumed my journey. 


There were about three important towns west of the Rock 
Island Railroad at that time, as I remember, Mangum and Wood- 
ward, trading points for cattlemen on the trail from Texas to 
Kansas, and Weatherford, the terminus of the Rock Island branch 
west from Oklahoma City. Weatherford was then aspiring to 
become an educational center. 
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With the completion of railroads, those great empire builders, 
across the country, two branches of the Rock Island westward, 
the Orient and Katy north and south, new towns sprang up like 
magic. Dugouts and tents were replaced by more substantial 
structures as lumber became available and cheaper, not having to 
be hauled overland such long distances from the nearest railroad 
points. 


And with the establishment of towns came a great many new 
dentists, mostly fine young fellows from our western states bring- 
ing up to date methods and sharing the practice of we older men 
to care for the rapidly increasing population. 


It was not an uncommon oecurrence in my early practice in 
Mangum for a cowboy to ride in from the Panhandle of Texas 
perhaps a hundred miles away to have a tooth extracted. There was 
one dentist located temporaritly at Old Frazier, a community about 
where the town of Altus not stands, who used a dental engine 
propelled by a hand crank instead of a foot pedal, I was told. 


In the short space of forty years, Western Oklahoma was trans- 
formed from a range country to a populous and prosperous agri- 
cultural country. And I am proud to state that Dentistry in Okla- 
homa has kept pace with the marvelous strides of that period. And 
as I look forward, it is heartening to realize that our depleting 
ranks are being filled with young and energetic men of skill and 
character, who will carry on, and uphold the best traditions of our 
ealling. 


As TRAVELING PRACTITIONER 


When I located in Mangum in the spring of 1900, the town had 
a population of about seven hundred.® Some of the people lived in 
tents and some in dugouts. The town had been ealled ‘‘tin can town”? 
by the cow men because many of the box houses, then the prevail- 
ing style of architecture, had been weather stripped with tin cans 
flattened out and nailed over the cracks. 


A few traveling dentists coming through the country at long in- 
tervals provided the only dental service for the community. And un- 
fortunately some of the dentists had not dealt fairly with the people, 
extracting large fees for inadequate service, departing between suns, 
leaving their board bills unpaid and defaulting on other obligations. 


By the time I arrived, the people were becoming rather 
suspicious of the traveling practitioner and would usually ask me 


5 The picture of Dr. Holmes standing near buggy and horse appears in Open 
ider between pp. 20-21 and has this caption: 
ss Se ee DENTISTRY AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY” 

“Dr. F. C. Holmes of Mangum, setting out to see his patients. ‘Dr. Holmes 

would travel from dugout to dugout, staying with each patient until his work was 


completed.” 
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how long I intended to stay in Mangum before intrusting their 


work to me. Realizing that I would have this distrust to overcome, 4 


I would look the questioner straight in the eye and tell him in a 
very solemn manner: ‘‘ expect to remain here for seventy-five 
years.”’ This statement seemed to restore confidence; it amused 
those who had a sense of humor, and properly impressed those 
who could never take a joke. So they quit traveling several hundred 
miles to find a dentist and came to me, their first resident dentist. 


Dr. Laird, who recently died in Oklahoma City, was known as 
a picturesque street vender and is remembered by many. He wore 
a ten-gallon hat and long hair hanging down over his shoulders. 
He extracted teeth with his fingers, the teeth having previously 
been loosened by pyorrhea, before the awed crowd. He was a force 
to be reckoned with in the early days as people accredited him 
with all but supernatural power because of his ability to use finger 
rather than the ‘‘dreaded”’ forceps. 


I cultivated the doctor’s acquaintance to learn if possible the 
seeret of his success as an extractor. I was just beginning the use 
of cocaine, which did not give perfect anesthesia in many cases and 
often caused nausea and fainting. I could hear occasionally of one 
of my patients going to Dr. Laird for an extraction. He confided in 
me that he depended more on rapid skilful technique, using a 
little campho-phenique on the gum for its psychological effect. 


He injected no anesthetic and if extracted on the street before 
a crowd, who were eargerly waiting to give the victim the ‘‘horse 
laugh’’ at the first sign of weakening, his black-faced artists kept 
up a running fire of jokes. The doctor’s wife a pretty little woman 
wearing a fancy costume, stood in front of the victim urging him 
to keep smiling. All this served to keep the patient’s mind diverted 
ue suddenly, the tooth was out without one having had time to 

read it. 


The doctor never performed a difficult extraction before the 
crowd if he could help it. And should a tooth break, he would 
conceal the fact from his audience. Some dentist would get the 
patient later and remove the roots with the aid of cocaine as an 
anaesthetic. 


One of my patients was having all of her teeth extracted. 
They were so hard to remove that I dreaded to see her come into 
the office. Many of them fractured and she was extremely nervous. 


I had removed about half of them by using cocaine when Dr. 


Laird came to town in his private car. The car served him as his 
office. 


__A few days after his arrival, the lady returned to my office 
with all of her teeth out. She said: ‘‘Dr. Laird removed them without 
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__ an anaesthetic but his forceps were so hot from the boiling water _ 


that he had taken them out of, that I dreaded the heat worse 
_ than the pain of extraction.’’ Dr. Laird was a master psychologist, 
a skillful extractor, and I must give him praise for the good he did. 
in relieving human suffering in those early days when no other 


help was available and local anesthesia was in its infancy. . 


Speaking of anaesthesia—the wonderful strides we have made 
in the last forty years. Dentistry of today takes anaesthesia for 
granted. The younger members of our profession know nothing 
of the suffering of humanity from toothache before the days of local 
anaesthesia. People would suffer for years before they would sub- 
mit to an extraction. General anaesthesia was dangerous and few 
dentists were equipped to use it. And local, with cocaine, was im- 
perfect and dangerous. 


I remember having three patients stretched out on my office 
floor at one time recovering from the toxie effect of cocaine. They 
belonged to one family who had come by horse and buggy about 
seventy-five miles to have their work done and were anxious to 
return as soon as possible. They seemed to possess an idiosynerasy 
for cocaine. In those days dental offices were not equipped with 
retiring rooms. I had to let my patients lie on the floor until they 
recovered. 


About 1914, Dr. Fisher’s book on ‘‘Conductive Anaesthesia 
and the Use of Novocaine—Suprarenin’’ was published in America. 
We invited Dr. Ruethmuller, the American translator of the book, 
to lecture our State Society. Later, Dr. Arthur Smith came to us 
on the same subject. I am proud of the fact that Oklahoma dentists 
were quick to take advantage of these new methods which marked 
an important milestone in the conquest of pain. 


As to dentures, I once took a trip far from the railroad back 
in Alabama. I accompanied an older dentist, Dr. Bradley, who 
made occasional visits to that community. Dr. Bradley, while there, 
made several sets of teeth which he vulcanized in an iron teakettle 
hung over an open fire in the fireplace of his patient’s home. As 
I remember, he kept the pot boiling for about a half-day. The 
dentures came out with a tough and springy texture that is un- 
excelled today. He used porcelain block-teeth with platinum pins, 
the best avaliable at the time. 


While we were in this community a young man came into our 
office to have some dental restorations and before the examination 
was made, apologized to Dr. Bradley for not having brushed his 
teeth. He asked of the doctor his toothbrush which was on the wash 
stand. Whereupon, presuming on his acquaintance with the doctor, 
he stepped to the wash stand and carefully brushed his teeth with 
the doctor’s brush. After the patient departed Dr. Bradley threw 
the toothbrush out the window. 
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I once made an upper denture for a lady, from the rural districts, 
whose main regret was that she would have to lose her ‘‘tobacker’’ 
tooth. She used one of them to bite off a piece of plug-tobacco. 
Her son, a tall rawboned gentleman from Arkansas, advised me 
that he did not want Maw’s teeth to project out so much that she 
could bite a pumpkin through a crack in a brush-fence, nor did he 
want them set in so far that she couldn’t bite the cork out of a 
bottle. This admonition indicated the son had a proper perception 
of esthetic values. By avoiding either extreme I was enabled to 
make her a very presentable restoration. But, how crude were our 
methods and how little did we know in those good old days of the 
factors which make dentures successful today ! 


In answer to the almost invariable question as to how long it 
would take them to learn to eat with their new teeth, I used 
to tell them ‘‘six months.’’ That gave me time to make adjustments 
and afforded them time to practice. There was a current saying 
among dentists that ‘‘a denture that is not paid for, never fits.”’ 
I do not think that is true today with any but the extremely 
difficult cases. 


Speaking of root fillings. We remember the time when methods 
of filling root canals was a matter of paramount importance. Much 
of the space in dental journals was devoted to that subject. It was 
our daily practice to treat nerves and absessed teeth. We were 
taught to save teeth and attained a remarkable degree of pro- 
ficiency in so doing. 


Many materials and medicinal agents were advocated and sold 
by the manufacturers for root-canal filling which we never hear of 
now. [ remember discussing with C. L. White,® about thirty-five 
years ago, the method of soaking hickory pegs in creosote and 
forcing them into root canals as a permanent filling. The two of us 
had tried the method and considered it of value at the time. 


My usual method was to roll out a wax point with my cement 
spatula on my slab incorporating a little iodoform powder as it 
was formed. Then after drying out the canals with a hot smooth 
broach made from a tapered hair pin, place the wax points in the 
canals, then plunge the hot broach into the wax-filled canal and 


6 Dr. Charles Lincoln White (1877-1941) was issued license number 106 in 
1901 by the Oklahoma Territoral Board of Dental Examiners. He moved from 
Granite to Oklahoma City in 1903, served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Oklahoma 
Territorial Dental Association 1905-1907, and when that association held a joint 
meeting with the Indian Territory Dental Association in Oklahoma City June 17-20, 
1907, he was chosen president of the newly-formed Oklahoma State Dental Associa- 
tion. He served the association as editor of its quarterly in 1925 and at various 
times was chosen as a delegate to annual meetings of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. He, along with Dr. B. L. Shobe (1863-1917), Dr. Charles W. Day (1869- 
1934), Dr. Albert E. Bonnell (1865-1936), Dr. C. R. Lawrence (1879-1940), and 
Dr. Arthur C. Seids (1881-1947), has been honored by the Association with a 
plaque that hangs in the lobby of the Medical and Dental Arts Building, Tulsa. 
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break it off quickly, (the broach had previously been semi-cut for 
proper length), leaving the broach incorporated in melted wax 
with iodoform for the antiseptic value—a hermetically sealed root. 
I mention this method as a relic of bygone days. It was used for 
many years when we took our root-fillings seriously. 


Then came Dr. M. . Rhein from New York to show us the way. 
His method was to force chlorapercha through the end of the root, 
previously enlarging the apical foramen, if necessary, for that 
purpose and thus encapsulating the root-end. He finished the filling 
with gutta-percha points. Dr. Rhein mentioned putting in eighteen 
hours work on one root-canal filling and stated that his fee was 
proportionate to time spent. Dr. Rhein had a wealthy patronage. 
The fee was easy for him to obtain but would have been impossible 
for most Oklahoma dentists of that day. 


At the same meeting, Dr. Tom Hinman of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
with us showing on the screen, pictures of patients suffering from 
arthritis. Deplorable examples of the result of focal infections from 
root ends, a brand new theory and soon we ceased to wear ourselves 
out with tedious root-canal technique and began extracting instead, 
especially following the advent of novocain which rendered the 
operation less dreaded by both patient and operator. 


With the wonderful advances made in dental knowledge in 
the last fifty years, we realize that the ‘‘world do move”’ and wonder 
what will come next in our rapidly advancing progress. 
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THE LOST COLONEL 
By George H. Shirk 


An aspect of the War between the States and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of President Lincoln was the emergence of the 
Negro as a member of the military establishment. Large scale 
acceptance into Federal Service of troops comprised of Negro 
personnel began in 1863. A number of infantry battalions com- 
posed of Negroes had been organized as state Militia units. 
Eventually, with few exceptions, all were finally mustered into 
Federal service. The Emancipation Proclamation of January 1, 
1863, made available large segments of Negro manpower; and in 
the midst of the war conditions it is only logical that great numbers 
of persons turned to military service as a means of individual 
existence. 


Known originally as the Corps d’Afrique and by other similar 
names, all of these units were uniformly designated by the spring 
of 1864 as U. S. Colored Troops. In all, there were 138 regiments 
of colored infantry. With such a vast manpower reserve in Federal 
Service, logistics became an important consideration. It was neces- 
sary not only for the War Department to find clothing and arms 


for these units, but also to provide useful utilization of the organiza- 
tions. 


The 57th Colored Infantry was a unit that by circumstances 
appeared briefly upon the pages of Oklahoma history. It was organ- 
ized at Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1864 under Colonel Thomas D. 
Seawell. Various companies of the Regiment had been organized 
earlier as Arkansas Militia units. Each was mustered into Federal 
Service in late 1863 or early 1864 as units of the 57th U. S. Colored 
Infantry. The muster was for a term of three years. 

In early 1866 the 3rd U. 8. Cavalry was ordered on an expedi- 
tion to New Mexico and directed to take Station at Fort Union. 
The 57th Colored Infantry was attached to the 3rd Cavalry and 
directed to accompany the expedition. Colonel M. 8. Howe,! being 
the senior officer present in both regiments, was in command of the 
expedition. The commander of the 57th at the time was Colonel 
Paul Harwood, who for the movement across Indian Territory 
reported direct to Colonel Howe. 


ce 


1 Marshall Saxe Howe; born in Maine; graduated from West Point 1 July 1827; 
Ist Lieut., 2nd Dragoons 11 June 1836; Captain, 1 Jan. 1839; Major, 13 July 1848; 
Lieut. Colonel, 14 June 1858; transferred to 2nd Cavalry, 3 August 1861; colonel 
and commander 3rd Cavalry 28 September 1861. He was retired 31 August 1866. 
Died 8 December 1878. —Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary 
of the United States Army (Washington, 1903), Vol. I. 
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Companies B and H of the 57th were ordered ahead as pioneers. 
These units at the time were at Fort Smith; and when the order 
arrived a portion of B Company ‘‘refused to obey and stacked 
their arms on Company parade.’’ Colonel Howe viewed the incident 
as mutiny and on May 28rd deprived the 57th of its colors, ordered 
it to disarm and sent it to Little Rock under guard. The Steamers 
J. S. Hall and Hesper were available and transported the entire 
regiment to Little Rock with orders to its guard to turn it to the 

Commanding General of the Department of Arkansas. 


Upon arrival the Department commander, Maj. Gen. J. J. 
Reynolds investigated, and on June 2nd, ordered the 57th back 
to Fort Smith to rejoin the 3rd Cavalry in order to comply with 
the previous orders for the march to Fort Union, New Mexico. The 
57th returned to Fort Smith on the Steamers Pilgrim and Argos, 
arriving on June 4th. On the same day C Company of the 57th was 
dispatched to ‘‘Scullyville landing on the Poteau to construct a 
ferry at that place.’’ 


The expedition assembled near Fort Smith at a temporary 
bivouae called Camp Reynolds. Colonel Howe divided the command 
into three sections for the operation. The first departed from Fort 
Smith on June 7th, and one thereafter on the 8th and on the 9th. 
The 57th was made a part of the first column and was under the 
immediate command of Colonel Howe. The 57th moved on foot and 
the order of the day required each soldier to carry arms without 
bayonets. No ammunition was issued. 


A member of the expedition was Hospital Steward First Class 
Thomas A. Muzzall, formerly of the 1st Missouri Cavalry. His diary 
of the trip is now in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Gene Minium of Springfield, Oregon. It presents a vivid story of 
a trip across Indian Territory on foot, and we are fortunate in being 
able to publish it (for the first time in print) in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma. The main excitement during the journey was that incident 
to Colonel Harwood becoming lost; and the principals in the drama 
presented are the Commander of the 57th Colored Infantry, Colonel 
Paul Harwood of New Haven, Connecticut, and Hospital Steward 


Muzzall. 


Colonel Harwood was born in Pennsylvania. He first saw 
military service as a Private in Company E of the 8th new York. 
He was discharged from that regiment in August of 1861. He was 
commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant in the Ist Connecticut Artillery 
on 11 April 1862. He was assigned to Company E of that regiment ; 
and was captured on June 29, 1862, at Gaines Mill. He was paroled 
in August and rejoined his regiment in time to be promoted to Ist 
Lieutenant on December 11, 1863. He was discharged June 8, 1864 
in order to accept the commission of Major of the 57th United States 
Colored Infantry on July 20, 1864. After being mustered out of 
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Federal service on October 19, 1866, he was appointed a 2nd 
Lieutenant of the Regular Army on March 7, 1867 and was assigned 
to the 27th Infantry. A year later he was promoted to Ist Lieuten- 
ant. He transferred to the 20th Infantry with the rank of Captain 
on September 9, 1884. He retired from Federal service in 1891. 


Thomas Abram Muzzall was born in Brighton, England, on 
March 25, 1834. He came to the United States in 1852, and settled 
at Merrillville, Lake County, Indiana. There he taught school. He 
moved to Kansas in 1856, and was soon ‘‘fighting Border Ruffians 
and Bush Whackers’’ to help ‘‘make Kansas and a free state.’’ In 
1860, he settled in Lawrence, Kansas, and for two years carried the 
United States mail on the Pony Express run from Leavenworth to 
Fort Kearney, Nebraska. His route took him west as far as Salt 
Lake City. 


As a Pony Express rider he was wounded by the Indians, 
suffering a tomahawk blow that cut a deep gash in his thigh, 
from the hip to the knee. He told his granddaughter the reason the 
sear was so large, for he carried it the rest of his life: 


“At Fort Bridger, Wyoming, the squaws tried to take care of his cut, 
and laid it open with sticks and then chewed up herbs and spat them into the 
wound and then closed it with cactus thorns, wrapped him in a blanket, 
and dug a trench around him on the gorund, and built a fire in the 
trench and sweated him so bad that he thought his time had come.” 


With the coming of the War, he enlisted in Company D, Ist 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry. His talents placed him in the medical 
service, and he was made Hospital Steward. His muster expired 
January 1, 1864. However, he re-enlisted as a Hospital Steward, 
1st Class, for another three year muster. It was during his second 
enlistment that he crossed the Indian Territory, now the ‘‘Sooner 
State.’’ He died September 14, 1915, at Scott City, Kansas, after 
eighty-four years of a full and colorful life. All Oklahoma is grate- 
ful that his diary has been preserved for publication here: 


Tuomas A. Muzza.v’s 
MEMORANDA OF A Trip Across THE PLaINs IN 1866 


The Command consisting of the 3rd U. S. Cavalry, commanded by Col. 
M. S. Howe, U. S. Army and the 57th U. S. Colored Infantry, commanded 
by Col. Paul Harwood, U. S.V., with a large train of waggons, all under 
the command of Col. M. S. Howe, started from Fort Smith, Arkansas en- 
route to Fort Union, New Mexico, on the 8th of June, 1866. 
June 8—Crossed the Poteau River at 5 P. M. and camped2 on its banks to 
allow time for our train to cross it. Rained during the night. 
June J—Left camp about 10 A. M. and marched about 10 miles. This country 
is a beautiful one, the soil is splendid black loam, timber is plenteous and of 
good kind, water good and a plenty. The weather is very hot, so much so 


1a From notes in manuscript on Thomas A. Muzzall, by Mrs. Gene Minium. 


é 2Camp 1 was several miles southwest of Ft. Smith and in present LeFlore 
ounty, 
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that the men fell out in great numbers, quite exhausted. One pvor fellow 
died on my hands from sunstroke. Today we passed through Scullyville.3 
This was a flourishing town before the War, but it is now in ruins. The 
land about us is owned by the Cherokee‘ tribe, and is called on the maps 
“Indian Territory.” They farm little and raise a great number of cattle, 
but they are a lazy, shiftless set. We have no road, our route lies between 
34 and 36 degrees of Latitude.5 : 


June 10—Strike tents at 8 A. M. and march through a pretty country, the 
prairies look like a flower garden. I gathered some flowers and pressed them 
in a book. We marched about 18 miles and encamped® in a small body of 
pao a half mile off the trail. About 200 men fell out today, the weather is 
so sultry. 


June 11—Strike tents at 5 A. M. and march about 11 miles through a fine 
country, in fact the finest I ever saw.7 No men fell out today as it is cooler 
on account of a cool wind. We crossed the San Bois River today and passed 
the Laureate 8 range of mountains. 


June 12—Strike tents at 7 A. M. and march about 14 miles, it has rained all 
day at intervals.) The scenery is of the same character as of yesterday. 
The men are getting along fine. We cross the Santa Rita River.10 


June 13—Strike tents at 6 A. M. and march about 15 miles. We had to take 
to the mountain ridges today as the bottom lands are so wet from heavy 
rains that we cannot travel on them. The men have to work hard pulling 
the waggons through the mud for the poor mules pulled so hard they could 
pull no more without rest. 


June 14—Lay in camp!! today to rest the mules, it rained heavily all day. 
A courier went back today so I sent a letter to my wife. 


June 15—Strike tents at 1:30 P. M. and move a mile or twol2 to a higher 
ridge, the men pulling the waggons through the mud for the mules can get 
no foothold, the ground is so soft. The men are giving out with this heavy 
labour of pulling loaded waggons through the mud. Two cases of hernia 
reported to me. 


3 Skullyville, the location of the Choctaw Agency, was at present Oak Lodge, 
east of Spiro. See Morrison, “The Saga of Skullyville”, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2 (June 1938), p. 234. The fact that Muzzall makes no reference 
to a post office, but considers the town as “in ruins” is considered significant. Of- 
ficial records show that a post office named Choctaw Agency was in operation at the 
time of this visit. Whether such offices shown by Departmental records were actually 
active has been a source of much conjecture. See Shirk, “First Post Offices Within 
the Boundaries of Oklahoma”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 
(Summer 1948), p. 236. 

4 Misconception for the Choctaw Nation. 

5 Camp 2 was west of Spiro, Le Flore County. 

6 Camp 3 was northwest of Bokoshe. 

7Camp 4 was south of Stigler. 

8 The reference is uncertain. The word appears on none of the contemporary 
maps and is mentioned by none of the earlier explorers. The expedition is too far 
north for this to be the San Bois Mountains, and is probably too far east for such 
to be the Shawnee Hills. 

9Camp 5 was east of Quinton. 

10 The identity of the Santa Rita is a source of doubt. See Foreman, Path- 
finder in the Southwest, p. 43. The stream here referred to is probably a tributary 
of the San Bois. 

11 Camp 6 was near present Blocker in Pittsburg County. 

12 The regimental records consider this still as Camp 6; and a new number was 
not assigned to the small displacement of the 15th and 16th. 
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June 16—Start at 5 A. M. and move a mile or two and stop on a hill. The 
ground is too soft even for our saddle horses. I expect we will be compelled 
to wait a few days to give both men and beasts a little rest, and let the mud 
settle. 


June 17—Remain in camp today as we are mud bound. I caught two taran- 
tulas and a centipede and put them in alcohol to preserve them. 


June 18—Still in camp mud bound. I had one man die today of pneumonia. 
Gaines Creek is ahead three miles but impassible. We must wait for it to 
go down. i 


June 19—Still in camp. Our waggons all caught up with us today, we have 
a great time drying out our baggage. : 


June 20—Strike tents and march about 12 miles, crossing Gaines Creek.'3 
The men had to wade, the current is very swift. We are now only about 
85 miles out of Fort Smith and are 12 days out.14 Now in higher country 
and I think we will get along better. Fresh fish in abundance. 


June 21—Strike tents at 5 A. M. March about 14 miles, crossed several 
creeks. 15 


June 22—Strike tents at 6 A. M. March about 20 miles.16 Very fine country. 
June 23—March at 8 A. M. for about 18 miles;17 crossing Boggy River. 


June 24—Lay in camp to allow the supply train to get up to us as it is far 
behind and has had a hard time getting along. Weather fine and scenery. 


June 25—Marched at 5 A. M. Passed Talbert’s [Colbert’s|18 Seminary, 
now in ruins the result of the War. Crossed Blue River, passed Brogan’s 
Ranche. We marched 20 miles today.19 


June 26—Start at 5 A. M. and march 15 miles, we are getting near the 
Canadian River.2¢ It rained heavily today. 


June 27-—Start at 5 A. M. and march 17 miles, crossing headwaters of the 
Topofky21 River. We are traveling directly towards the Canadian River.?2 


13 Gaines Creek was originally known as the South Fork of the Canadian. 
Maps published as late as 1860 correctly designated this stream as the South Fork. 
On supposedly authentic maps of present Oklahoma, the main Canadian River is 
denominated “South Fork of the Canadian” or “South Canadian.” Thus, the proper 
appellation “Canadian River” (for the main Canadian) is being lost. 

14Camp 7 was near McAlester. 

15Camp 8 was south of Anderson in Pittsburg County. The streams and creeks 
were no doubt all tributaries of Gaines Creek. 

Camp 9 was in northern Coal County. 

17 Camp 10 was near Lula. 

18 Colbert Institute was established at Perryville in 1852 under Rev. Ezekiel 
Couch. The school was moved in 1857 to a site near Stonewall. 

19 Camp 11 was near Hickory. 

20Camp 12 was several miles southwest of Stratford. The expedition has 
altered its course to a more northerly direction. 

21 The Topofki is now known as Sandy Creek, in northern Pontotoc County. 
Assuming that Blue River (entry for June 25th) and the Topofki were both prop- 
oe Satan the party has been traveling almost due north since departing from 

amp ll. 

22Camp 13 was southeast of Byars. The muster roll for G Company says 
Camp 13 was on “a small tributary of the Washita River a few miles south of Lieut. 
Whipple’s survey of 1853 and 1854.” This would undoubtedly be Peavine Creek, 
a tributary of the Washita that heads within a mile of Byars, in McClain County. 
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June 28—Remained in camp today to repai 

q L pair waggons and to get an Indian 
guide from a Caddo? village a few miles from here. The water here is 
badly tainted with alkalie (sic) but the weather is fine. 


June 29—Still in camp. Weather fine and cool. I caught 
scorpions and two horned toads. Be ee he ee 


June 30—Still in camp. The Washita River is not fordable on account of 
late rains. We were mustered for pay today. Got a Comanche Indian for 
guide. We have a plenty of Indians in camp, begging. 


“Sa Ba in camp. Washita too high for fording. Pass the day. watching 
jans. 


July 2—Start at 5 A. M. and march about 35 miles, 20 miles of it without 

water. The weather is very hot today. We will have to go around the head 

iets and then on the great divide between it and the Canadian 
iver, 


July 3—Start at 5 A. M. March about 16 miles. The country is poor and 
water bad.25 


July 4—Start at 5 A. M. March about 4 miles to better water. We lay for 
rest to celebrate the 4th.26 Weather very hot. 


July 5—Start at 5 A. M. March about 16 miles.27 We ford Walnut Oreek 
and get on the wrong trail through the obstinancy of Col. Howe. Our guide 
leaves us in consequence. Weather fine, country poor. 


July 6—Start at 5 A. M. March about 15 miles. Some slight rain this fore- 
noon. We march not more than ten miles in a direct course.28 Crossed many 
pretty streams. Bottom land very fine. Saw some buffalo carcasses today. 


July 7—Start at 5 A. M. and march about 12 miles, some slight rain this 
forenoon. We camp29 on the Washita River. A large driving of cattle is 
following us for protection, they are going to Santa Fe, New Mexico to be 
sold. 


July 8—Start at 5 A. M. and march about 18 miles,3° passing Stanwhait’s3! 
[Stand Watie] old stand. He is a Seminole Indian and was a Brig. Gen’l. 
in the C. S. A. My old regiment often fought his. 


23 The muster roll for D Company says a “Cherokee Village.” This could be 
Cherokee Town, a settlement east of Pauls Valley; but more probably is a refer- 
- ence to Beaversville, a Delaware settlement northwest of Byars. See Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “Black Beaver,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 
1946), p. 269; and Shirk, “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1949), p. 313. Upon abandonment of the 
first site of Camp Arbuckle, the improvements were occupied by the Delawares 
under Black Beaver. 

24 Camp 14 was southwest of Wayne. 

25 Camp 15 was south of Blanchard. 

26 The Fourth of July was celebrated in the vicinity of Blanchard. 

27 Camp 16 was northwest of Blanchard. If in fact it was Walnut Creek that 
the expedition crossed, the route made a considerable loop to the north. 

28 Camp 17 was near Amber. 

29 Camp 18 was near Verden. 

30 Camp 19 was west of Anadarko. 

31 The reference to Stand Watie is in error. Muzzall is referring to Camp 
McIntosh, a Confederate installation garrisoned during the War years. Its location 
is on the grounds of the Caddo County Farm, on U. S. Highway 62 about two miles 
east of Anadarko. Gen. Stand Watie was a noted Cherokee. 
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July 9—Start at 5 A. M. and march about 12 miles. We camp at Fort Cobb.32 
The Fort is in ruins, was built of red sand stone and sun dried bricks, there 
are some good bridges crossing the stream on which the Fort. stands. It 
was evacuated upon-the outbreak of the War. 


July 10—Start at 5 A. M. and march about 22 miles and camp3? on the 
Washita River. We passed through a prairie-dog town today. Saw live 
buffalo and killed several rattle snakes, 5 to 6 feet long. I saved the rattles. 


July 11—Another 5 A. M. start and march slowly on account of ravines 
which the Pioneers have to fix for us to cross. We march about 14 miles and 
see plenty of gypsum, which taints the water badly. The men killed some 
few buffalo. I had some of the meat for my supper.°4 Too fresh for my taste. 


July 12—Start at 6 A. M. marching 14 miles. Col. Harwood and his orderly 
are both out hunting buffalo. They had better look out or they will get lost. 
We camp close to a canyon; the Pioneers have a great task here to cut a 
road through the canyon. I shot at a prairie-dog today and missed him, but 
the windage of the ball knocked him over, and I caught him alive and unhurt. 
I shall try to make a pet of him. Col Harwood and orderly have not returned 
to camp®5 yet. We are getting alarmed for their safety. 


July 13—Started late at 9 A. M. and marched about 12 miles.36 We have lost 
Col. Harwood and his orderly, they have not been seen since yesterday 
morning and some scouting parties were sent out to look for them. 


July 14—Start early and march about 8 miles.37 Col. Howe has sent out six 
companies of Cavalry to hunt for Col. Harwood. I am afraid the Comanches 
have got him, if they have, it will be all day with him, for they will surely 
kill him. No buffaloes in sight today. 


July 15—Start early and marched about 20 miles. The Cavalry have returned, 
they could find no trace of Col. Harwood. We will have to wait for Time 
to tell what became of him. I am very sorry for him, he was a good officer 
and a gentleman. We saw large herds of buffalo today, and a part of a herd 
broke through our train, completely scalping one of the drivers... He will 
die. We camped?8 near some strange looking mounds this evening, they are 
composed of shells. I collected some for preservation. 


July 16—Didnt start ’til noon and marched about 12 miles.29 The Regimental 
Quartermaster was placed under arrest by Col. Howe today for allowing 
his herders to steal horses from the Indians some weeks ago. 


July 17—Remained in camp all day. The Cavalry took another hunt for 


32 Fort Cobb was established October 1, 1859 by two companies of the Ist 
Cavalry and one company of the Ist Infantry by Major William H. Emory. It was 
abandoned by Federal forces on May 3, 1861, and two days later was occupied by 
Confederate troops. For an excellent review of Fort Cobb, see Muriel H. Wright, 


A oeeae es Fort Cobb”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 (Spring 
» DP. do. 


33 Camp 21 was north of Mountain View. 

34 Camp 22 was 6 or 8 miles west of Colony. 

35 Camp 23 was near Arapaho. The expedition no doubt passed too far south 
to have observed Rock Mary. 

36 Camp 24 was several miles north of Butler. 

37 Camp 25 was near Moorewood. 

38 Camp 26 was several miles north of Strong City. 

39 Camp 27 was east of Crawford. 


| 
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Col. Harwood. We are camped on Epsom Creek.49 The water is horrible. 


July 18—Start early and march about 28 miles. The country is a high dry 
plateau. We are again approaching the Canadian River.41 Saw a rainbow 
by starlight tonight. No news of Col. Harwood. 


July 19—Another early start and march slowly, as both men and animals 
are suffering for water. We pass the Antelope Hills.42 There are six of 
them, very singular looking, four of them look like immense forts. They 
can be seen 10 miles off, they are composed of carboniferous sandstone. 
This morning some of the officers and myself discovered a solitary buffalo ; 
we gave chase on foot and, surrounding him, drove him to the column where 
we killed him. I got his tongue. It looked ridiculous to see how respectful we 
were to his Majesty every time he turned to look at us, we would scamper 
off, and then we would follow him and boast of what we would do to him! 


July 20—Start early and march about 29 miles and reach the Canadian. 
We find good water and grass but no wood. 


July 21—Start early and march about 3 miles to Valley Creek; passible 
water, soil poor, plenty of sand, gypsum, ising glass, but sparse vegitation. 


July 22—Start early and march about 20 miles along the banks of the Can- 
adian. The weather is sultry and we suffer for water as the Canadian 
is so badly tainted with alkilie (sic) that we cannot drink it. Today we passed 
a wagon capsized. It evidently belonged to some venturesome trader who 
had been murdered by the Indians as we found his scalped body and the 
bodies of two women, also mutilated a few steps from his wagon. We buried 
all. We camped opposite the Natural Mounds. 


July 23—Start early and march about 15 miles along the Canadian; our 
mules are dying very fast, many men desperately ill. The weather is so 
hot, grass is poor, and the water so alkaline. 


July 24—Start early, march 15 miles along the Canadian, passed a beautiful 
spring. 

July 25—Start early, march about 15 miles, camp in a valley surrounded 
by mounds formed of small round stone, similar to those found on a sea 
beach. The air is dry and pure, water very nauseous, all vegetation dried up 
due to excessive heat 


July 26—Start at 3 P. M. and finally cross the Canadian, camp near a 
crossing at the floor of a very high bluff. I have a negro in my care, he is 
dying from general dropsy. 

July 27—Remain in camp today. The poor negro died in the night, so today, 
Dr. Wright and I performed a post mortum. I caught a giant centipede 
today, he fought hard. We are nearing the “Fort Gibson and Santa Fe 
Road” and are about 240 miles from Fort Union. 

July 28—Start early and march about 15 miles. We have good water. In 
a very sandy country with little or no grass, crossing 2 or 3 creeks with a 
few scattering bushes with grape vines on them. Brought up to date my list 
of men lost and where buried. 


40 Lieut. Whipple records his Camp 34 to be on Epsom Spring “flowing towards 
the north becomes tributary to the river Canadian.” See “The Journal of Lieut. 
A. W. Whipple,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950), 


. 81. . . . . 
4 wr Camp 28 was near the 100th Meridian. This was the party’s last night in 


klahoma. ee 
“se Saye ae Hills of Roger Mills County are near the 100th Meridian and 


were once the landmark for the international boundary between Spanish Territory 
and the United States. 
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July 29th—Start early and march about 15 miles, we have good water and 
grass tonight, but no wood. We begin to see signs of civilization. We are 
nearing the great “Santa Fe” road. 


“July 30th—Start early and march about 22 miles and camp at an old camp 
ground called “Camp Jackson.” We saw a great of mirage today. The men 
and animals are improving, now that we get good water and grass. Today 
the soldiers and teamsters got to fighting and I had some wounds to dress. 


July 31st—Start early and march about 11 miles and camp on a well timbered 
stream, it rained all night last night. The country is improving. 


August 1st—Start early and march about 22 miles. Encamp on a beautiful 
stream with plenty of fish in it. 


August 2nd—Start early.and march about 25 miles. We pass a very large 
tree, completely petrified. It was miles off on a prairie and not a tree or 
. bush in sight. We camp near a large spring. 


August 8rd—Start early and march about 12 miles to what is said to be 
Utah Creek. It is a large swift-running stream, well timbered. Saw a great 
deal of “Iron Blossoms’ indicating plenty of that metal in the soil. 


August 4th—Start early and march about 17 miles encamp on the same 
stream as last night and find it is the Canadian River. Utah Creek is 3 miles 
ahead. This country is very mountainous. “Anton Chico Peak’ is in sight, 
we are now in the Rocky Mountain Range. 


August 5th—Start early and march about 18 miles crossing the Canadian. 
It is here called “Rio Colorado.” We reach Fort Bascom, this is a new 
Fort built since the War commenced, it is built of adobe, that is a kind 
of sun-dried brick. The Fort is on the south side of the Colorado. 


August 6th—Start early and march about 14 miles over a rough country. 
We are in the mountains and they are covered with scrub cedar. Water good. 
Wagon Mound is in sight. 


August 7th—Start early and march about 14 miles over a mountain road 
which is awfully rough. At night after Camping I ascended a very high 
hill close to camp, it is about 300 ft. high. 


August 8th—Start early and march about 15 miles. We encamped at the foot 
of an immense Peak. I ascended it after great exertion. I was awarded by 
the beautiful I might say, glorious view I obtained. I could see the snow 
clad peaks were towering far above me. Cactus were here growing from 
7 to 8 foot high. 


August 9th—Start early and march about 16 miles, and encamp on the same 
stream as for the last two or three nights. We pass two “Ranchos” and 
thousands of sheep, goats and cattle. The people here are too lazy to milk 
the cows, they have thousands running wild. They buy their butter from 
the traders and have to pay from 1.50 to 2 dollars a pound for it. 


August 10th—Start early and march about 12 miles close to camp is a large 
cornfield, we buy a few ears of corn at 16% cents per ear. Chickens are 
$2.00 each and eggs are 25cts each. The Mexicans know how to charge. 


August 11th—Start early and march about 20 miles through a canyon all 
the way, we camp on the top of a hill because it looks stormy. The road up 
this hill is about 34 of a mile long and is at an angle of about 35 degrees. 
Our teams will be all night getting up the hill. Tis raining heavily now 
but I am in a small cave so I don’t fear the rain. 
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August 12th—Start at 10 A. M. and march about 18 miles across a high 
plateau and camp at a Mexican village. We caught a slight glimpse of Fort 
Union. The cavalry with Col. Howe have gone on to the Fort tonight. 


| 


August 13th—Start early and march about 10 miles, passing “Kroenig’s 
Ranche” This is one of the Santa Fe Stage stations. Here we saw large 
fields of wheat and oats. At about 11 A. M. we reached Fort Union. We 
will probably lay here a few days and then be sent off to some petty 
mountain fort. Kit Carson is here and also Maj. Gen’l Pope and Bvt. Brig. 
_ Gen’l Carlton. I found some letters from home waiting me here. I answered 
_ them this morning. 


| August 14 to 20th—In camp, doing nothing worth recording. 


August 21st—This morning we were all agreeably surprised to see Col. Har- 
_ wood come walking into eamp. He had escaped from the Indians and made 
his way by Ft. Smith and Little Rock, Ark. to St. Louis, Mo., from there to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. and then by stage to this place. We were very 
glad to see him. He took command of the Regiment. We have received 

orders to scatter to different posts. Two companies, with the Regimental 
_ Head-quarters and the Col., also» myself, are to go to Fort Stanton, N. M 
in the White Mts. among the Apaches. 


: MEMORANDA OF OUR TRIP FROM FT. UNION TO FT. STANTON, 
N. M. via BOSQUE RODONDA. 


August 22nd—Start early and march about 18 miles, reaching “Las Vegas.” 
This town is very prettily situated on a swift running stream called “Rio 
Guyena,”’ which means Chicken River. Just as we got our tents pitched, a 
_ Mexican came to see me to get me to go and see a Mexican who had just 
dropped dead while mowing. Dr. W. and myself went to see him, we found 
him quite dead. The sheriff and two policemen were present. The ‘‘Alcade” 
of Las Vegas particularly requested me to open the man to see what caused 
his sudden death. As Dr. W. felt somewhat indisposed, the task fell on my 
shoulders. I performed the operation in the presence of the Alcade and the 
City officials and found that the man had died from the bursting of an 
aneurism of the aorta at the point where it first leaves the heart. I found 
a hole big enough to admit two fingers easily. The river is so high that we 
will have to lay by until it goes down a little. 


August 24th—Remain in camp. Dr. Wright tried to cross the river and got 

his buggy smashed to pieces and nearly drowned himself. There are some 
splendid Mineral Springs here. 

August 25th—Crossed the river today to “Old Town” with a great deal of 

difficulty. We lost one mule in crossing. We camped in the evening. I went 

with the officers to a Fandango. 


August 26th—Start early and march about 18 miles to Apache Springs, 
rained all day; this is a. dismal looking country. 


August 27th—Start early and march about 16 miles to a swift stream. Gen’l. 
Sykes, with a part of the 5th Infantry are near us, water bound; this is a 
barren country. 


August 28th—Start at 7 A. M. and march about 20 miles, erossing the 
Guyenas river again. Gen’l. Sykes and command are one mile ahead. 


y i low our 
August 29th—Start early and march about 9 miles, then stop to al 

feain to catch up. They stop behind to find some of the mules that had stray- 
ed. I went fishing and saw a large Spring, it was about 100 yards wide and 
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I tied 3 long fishing lines together and then could not reach the bottom. 
I also killed a very large rattlesnake. This country is improving. 


August 30th—Start early and march about 19 miles, passing several ranches 
kept by Americans. The soil is very productive, yielding 50 bushels of wheat 
or 60 bushels of corn to the acre. Potatoes will not grow here, they say, 
because of the alkalie(sic) in the soil. Butter is $2.00 per 1b; Bacon is 40c per 
Ib; onions, $1.00 per dozen; corn, 50c per dozen ears; eggs, $2.50 per 
dozen; Hay 50 to 60 dollars per ton. 


August 31st—Start early and march about 20 miles and camp at a Cavalry 
out post of Ft. Sumner, which is 12 miles from here. Weather hot, no wood, 
water plenty. 


Sept. 1st—Start at 4 A. M. and reach Ft. Sumner at 8 A. M. We camp 
about % a mile from the Fort. This Fort is built of Adobe and has a farm 
of about 2400 acres. It’s worked by the Navajoe Indians who are kept here 
to prevent them from doing any damage to the settlers. There are 7500 of 
these Indians here, all fed by the Govt. This fort is on the Pecos River, and 
is more generally known as the “Bosque Rodondo,” which means round 
timber. The Pecos is so high that we will have to wait perhaps a week for 
it to go down low enough for us to cross it. Weather is close and sultry. 


Sept. 2-3-4-5—Lay in camp waiting for the river to get low enough for ford- 
ing. We have orders to kill all Male Indians we may meet after leaving 
here and to take the females prisoners but not to hurt them. I think we 
will move tomorrow, I sent some letters Home. The weather is very hot. 


Sept. 6th—Start early and march about 12 miles. In crossing the Pecos this 
morning, we had to unload our waggons and take the baggage over in a 
small boat and let the mules swim over with the waggons. We made the 
crossing safely. We are now on what is called the Dry Horn route. We 
have near 80 miles with no water before us. 


Sept. 7th—Start early and march about 30 miles and camp near a small hole 
containing a little surface water, it is horrible to taste, no wood, weather 
very hot, grass is good, country nearly level. 


Sept &ih—Start early and march about 25 miles and camp in a deep canyon, 
find a little water in a hole in a rock. The animals have had no water 
since day before yesterday, they will have to go without until tomorrow 
night. The El Capitan Mountain is in sight. Ft. Stanton is on the other 
side of it. 


Sept 9th—Start early and march about 35 miles to a splendid mountain 
stream, refreshing to both men and animals. We camp near what is called 
Hopkins Ranche, the Ranche was burnt and Hopkins and his men were 
murdered here a short time ago by the Apache Indians. We are at the foot 
of the Capitano and Ft. Stanton is only 25 miles from here. Weather cool. 


Sept. 10th—Start early and march 25 miles to Ft. Stanton, we reach the 
Ft. by 3 P. M. and camp close to it. The Fort is now garrisoned by New 
Mexican troops but they will move out in a day or two and we wiil compose 
the garrison. The Ft. is on the south side of the “Rio Bonito,” this is a 
most beautiful stream running from the “Blanco” mountains. We are sur- 
rounded by mountains here. I like the air, it is so pure. The Steward here 
will go away with the Mexican troops. He gave me a Mexican dog, it has no 
hair on it, I will make it a blanket from my old cape and I will take it 
home if it lives, and if I live. 


Sept. 11th—Remain in camp to rest. Tomorrow we will move into the Fort, 
and the Mexicans will move out. This evening we are to have a ball, 
“Baille” given us by the Mexican officers. 
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Sept. 12th—Moved into the Fort. I took charge of the Hospital. It is a 
miserable dirty hole. We commenced cleaning out. 


Sept. 138th—Finished the cleaning of the Hospital buildings and fixed me 
a room for my own comfort. The days pass so much alike in a Fort that I 
wont record any more while here. 


Sept. 24th—Ordered to go to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. It will be too cold to 


keep a record. 


Oct. 29th, 1886, Leavenworth, Kans. We left Ft. Union, N. M. enroute to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. and arrived at Leavenworth after making a 
march of about 790 miles in 31 days of actual marching. We were snowed in 
two days on the Arkansas River, and way lay over at Fort Riley two days. 
The Regiment is to be mustered out of service immediately and I have a 
furlough of 30 days allowed me to visit my home and family. 
Exuent Ommes! 
Adieu my Old Comrades, your kindnesses I shall ever remember. 


T. A. Muzzall, H. S. U. S. Army. 


As recorded by Muzzall, the expedition arrived at Fort Union 
on August 13, 1866. It remained there on garrison duty until 
separate assignments were given to the various companies for 
service in New Mexico. Certain companies were assigned to Ft 
Stanton and others to Fort Sumner. Regimental headquarters was 
transferred to Ft. Stanton on September 10, and on October 4, 
1866, to Fort Union. 


The final muster out roll for the regiment is dated at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on December 13, 1866 and is in compliance 
with Special Orders 81, Headquarters Department of Missouri, 
U. S. Army, November 29, 1866. 


Upon completion of its three year term of Federal enlistment, 
the 57th Colored U. S. Infantry passed to the limbo of musty 
history, remembered now only because of its march on foot with 
rifles but no bayonets or ammunition across Oklahoma. 


In the meantime, however, Colonel Harwood was still having 
his difficulties. He arrived at Fort Smith on July 24, where he 
reported to his superiors :*% 


Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following, on the 12th instant in the vicinity 
of the Antelope Hills Chichasaw Nation, some 375 miles out of this place 
whilst in pursuit of buffalo I became separated from my command in 
company with my orderly, Private Sidney Smith, Co. D 57 U. 8. Col Infantry 
and was unable to return to it, having wandered to such a distance as to 
have lost my reckoning and the course of the column. Endeavored for that 
day and part of the next to discover the trail but my efforts proving of no 
avail, and as my horse was showing bad symptoms, I determined to 


43 Report of Col. Paul Harwood from Fort Smith, Ark., July 24, 1866, referring 
to the Pioneer Expedition of the 57th Colored Infantry, in Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, Microfilm No. 163 from the National Archives of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other reports in this Microfilm No. 163 give data on the 1866 Ex- 
pedition used in this article. 
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abandon the search and take a north north easterly course in the hopes of 
crossing a road leading west upon which I might overtake a train which 
would carry me to my destination. But on striking the Arkansas River 
which I accomplished on the 17th I found that it was not fordable and was 
compelled to follow its course to Fort Gibson, C. N. where I arrived on the 
23rd and arrived at this place on the 24th. Had determined from this point 
to take the stage direct from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas thence from there 
to my Regiment but have been prevented from doing so on account of sick- 
ness ingendered by exposure and want of food. I would respectfully request 
that orders be sent to rejoin my Regiment at Anton Chico New Mexico to 
meet me at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas which place I leave for day after 
tomorrow my health permitting. . 
I am Sir, 
Very Respectfully, 
Your Ob’t Servant 
Paul Harwood 
Col. 57th U. S. Col. Inf. 
Adj. Genl. 
Military Division, 
West of Mississippi. 


Orders were issued at St. Louis for him to rejoin the 57th in 
New Mexico. 
Headquarters Military Division of the 
Mississippi, St. Louis, Mo. August 7, 1866.. 
Special Orders ) 
No. 104 ) 
Extract 
Col. Paul Harwood, 57th U. S. Colored Troops, will proceed from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to join his Regiment now serving in New Mexico. 
By Order of Lieutenant General W. T. Sherman, 
R. M. Sawyer 
Asst. Adjutant Genl. 
OFFICIAL 
Cyrus H. DeForrest, 
Brevet Major U. S. Vols. 
\ Aide De Camp 


Colonel Harwod reached Fort Union on August 18th and re- 
sumed command of the 57th. The muster out roll of the regiment 
reflects that he was mustered on October 19th, although his own 
records indicate that his discharge to have been effected on the 26th. 
His troubles were not over, however, for a letter in the National 
Archives tells of his subsequent difficulties :#4 


New Haven, Conn. 
December 11, 1866 
Sir: 
I have the honor to inform you, that on the 26 October last, I was mustered 
out at Fort Union, New Mexico, by Capt. Mullins, A. C. M. Dist. New 
Mexico, as Colonel of the 57th U. S. Col’d Infantry, and only obtained from 
him one copy of my muster out rolls, on which I was to receive, as he in- 
formed me my final settlement. On arriving at Fort Leavenworth and 
presenting myself with my papers for settlement to Maj. Smith, Paymaster, 
USA he declined to pay me owing to my not having the required number 
of muster out rolls (three) and consequently was not paid although all 
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my accounts with the Government are settled and correct. I wrote to Capt. 
- Mullins on the 15th ultimo from Leavenworth and requested the other rolls 
but have not heard from him. I would therefor most earnestly request that 
you forward the other rolls with as little delay as possible to my address 
at this place. If the rolls are not on file at your office you will confer a 
favor by informing me immediately at this place to that effect. 
I am Sir 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
Paul Harwood 


Late Col. 57th U. 8S. Col’d Infty 
To the 


Chief Commissary of Musters 
Department Missouri 


Unfortunately, nothing has been located to tell how successful 
he was in completing his final settlement; and like his modern G. I. 
counterpart, he apparently reported for his final pay without 
enough copies of his papers. His subsequent appointment in the 
Regular Army would say that everything came out for the best. 
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MON-DAH-MIN AND THE REDMAN’S OLD USES 


OF CORN AS FOOD 
By Hen-Toh 


INTRODUCTION 


The title “Mon-Dah-Min, and the Redman’s World Old Uses of Indian 
Corn as Food,” appears on the original manuscript of the story by Hen-Toh, 
here published for the first time. The manuscript was received in 1918 by 
Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn, then Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
from the well known Indian writer, B. N. O. Walker, who whote under the 
pen name of “Hen-Toh.” Interest in recipes for making different dishes 
from corn during the rationing of wheat and its products in World War I 
had led Mr. Thoburn to call on his Indian friends for the ways that they 
might know in preparing old time dishes from corn. Several manuscripts 
describing these Indian dishes were received, some of them crudely written 
in pencil on old fashioned blue-lined pencil paper. Among these manuscripts — 
was one neatly typed from Mr. Walker along with a letter of explanation, 
a facsimile of which appears on another page of this number of The 
Chronicles. 

B. (Bertrand) N. O. Walker was three-sixteenths Wyandot Indian, a 
member of the Big Turtle Clan in the tribe that was assigned a reserva- 
tion in what is now Ottawa County, Oklahoma, in 1867. He was born on 
September 5, 1870, in Wyandotte County, Kansas, both of his parents being 
of Wyandot descent. His ancestors on both sides of the family were prominent 
as chiefs and leaders of the Wyandot from early colonial times, his great- 
uncle, William Walker having served as chief of the tribe and as the first 
Governor of Kansas Territory, in 1854. B. N. O. Walker came at the age of 
four with his parents from Kansas, who settled in the Indian Territory @ 
few miles west from Seneca, Missouri. He attended the Friends Mission 
schooi at Wyandotte, Indian Territory, and later in the public schools and in 
a private academy at Seneca, Missouri. Mr. Walker served in the U. S. 
Indian Service as a teacher and later as a clerk from 1890 to 1917, at dif- 
ferent times in the Indian Territory, Kansas, Western and Southwestern 
Oklahoma, California and Arizona. He devoted himself for about six years 
to the writing of his books and of articles and feature stories for magazines 
and newspapers then re-entered the U. 8S. Indian Service. He was Chief 
Clerk (appointed 1924) at the Quapaw Agency, Miami, Oklahoma at the time 
of his death on June 27, 1927. He was the true friend of the Indian people, 
and his host of friends among them watched over him in his last illness 
and mourned his passing. He had loved their history and legends, having 
collected a fine library and kept many of his family relics in his home at the 
old place settled by his parents when they first came to the Indian Territory. 

Mr. Walker was a poet, a lover of nature who had lived ali his life among 
the Indians. He was a versatile man, talented as a pianist with a pleasing 
voice as a singer.1 His literary ability is shown in his book of legends, Tales 
of the Bark Lodges (1919), beautiful Indian stories written in the broken 
English and dialect of the full blood Indian of half century ago. His book 
of poems, Yon-doo-shah-weah (Nubbins), published in 1924, hints at the story 
of corn and its uses appearing here in The Chronicles. 


—The Hditor. 


1Mr. Walker’s grand piano is in the Museum of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society.—Ed. 
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SENECA FAULT MINING CO. 
MIAMI, OKLAHOMA 


Seneca, No., 
February 16, 1918. 


Mr. Joseph B, Thoburn, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
My Dear Mr. Thoburn: 


I have your letter of the 12th inst., forwarded to 
me from Wyandotte, Oklahoma. I assure you that I have many times re- 
called the pleasant chat I had with you at the Agency office several 
years ago. I have always had a keen interest along the lines in which 
your work engages you, and have wondered if you were yet with the Uni- 
versity. Wonder if it is a telepathic instance, that I have recently 
been thinking about the thinge of which you ask in your letter. I an 
enclosing herewith a carbon copy of an article that I prepared about 
6ix weeks ego, and sent to the Country Gentleman. It was however, declined 
as not suited to their needs. Perhaps I should not have mingled legend 
and utility, but I did. I believe you wil] find in it all that you are 
asking. Only recently I mailed the original of the article to Mr. Hoover 
requesting that if he found any merit in it, that he would give publicity 
to the various recipes, and accept it as a "bit" offered by me in the 
world call for a wider use of com. 1 have as yet had no reply. 

The same preparations that I have mentioned in the article have for 
unknown ages been in use among the Seneca, Shawnee, Ottawa, Peoria, Miami, 
Quapaw, and many other tribes us well as the Wyandots. I have given the 
Wyandot names; since I have always been familiar with them. Only last 
evening we had here at home, some Ske-anh for supper, and we spoke of how 
good it was, and how we wished that Mr. Hoover might taste it; also how 
that we were certainly “doing our bit" in using and truly relishing the 
several different preparations of “squaw-corn”. Today we had for dinner 
soup made from the Neh-hen-tah-wih, and I suspect that to-morrow we will 
have some of the corm that was left over from the soup warmed over with a 
bit of butter or cream to season it. I truly wish that you might be here 
to partake of some of it. 

I an not employed at the Agency now, having resigned my position 
there at the close of last October. I am now living at my home on the 
Wyandot Reserve in Oklahoma, about a mile and one half from the little 
town of Seneca, Mo., which is situated on the Missouri and Oklahoma State 
line. At any time you may be in this part of the State, I would be very 
glad to see you. 

With sincere good wishes to you and yours, I am 

Cordially yours, 


7 Cpvathe 
2 of in- PK, 


Letter signed by B. N. O. Walker, “Hentoh,” accompanying manuscript 


of his article on uses of corn. 
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Perhaps more has been written about corn during the past 
few months [1917] than ever before in the world’s history. That 
America taught the world the use of maize or Indian Corn is an 
undisputed fact, also that it is the one most useful, popular and 
productive cereal. One cannot help but wonder about the one who 
discovered corn in the Western world, and earried it back to 
Spain instead of the wealth of gold that so many of the early. 
explorers hoped to find and carry back with them. This discoverer 
undoubtedly never dreamed of the benefit he was bringing to the 
future generations of this world and of the wealth of gold that 
would be acquired by the knowledge and cultivation of the grain 
which he had found grown by the so-called savages of America. 


While scant credit has ever been given the Indians of North 


America as agriculturists, nevertheless when the first white man_ 


came as settlers to the New World, they found the Indians grow- 
ing and cultivating corn, beans, pumpkins, and other products. 
Each of these furnished the tribes of the eastern part of the country, 
staple articles of food. No settled villiage but had its fields where 
by hard manual labor crops were grown and cultivated in sufficient 
quantities to furnish a large part of their winter stores. 


That corn was the most popular of these products with the 


American Indian, is evidenced by the beautiful legend of its © 


origin in their folk-lore. This tradition has been credited to the 
Ojibways, by Mr. Schooleraft, and is fittingly pictured in Mr. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. The same legend with slight variations was 
current among the traditions and lore of all of the eastern tribes, 
dating back perhaps to an age when there were no tribal divisions, 
and all of the Indians were as one people. I can make this statement 
from my own personal knowledge since I have heard the legend 


from the lips of old Indians of the Wyandot, Seneca, and Shawnee 


tribes, during my childhood. 


I can recall listening to it and to many others of the old Indian 
stories, from the lips of an aged aunt who lived many years in 
my mother’s family. Her version was as I give it here: 


Mon-Dau-MIN 


In the very olden times a poor Indian lived with his family in 
a beautiful part of the country. He was poor indeed, and not only 
that but he was not a good hunter so he did not have an easy time 
getting food for his family. 


He was a good and kind man, however, and never forgot to 


be thankful to the Great Spirit for all that he received. This 
gentle disposition was also shown in his eldest son who from 


his earliest childhood had always been most kind and thoughtful 
to and for everyone. 


ee 
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When the time came that this gentle youth was passing from 
boyhod to young manhood, it was necessary for him to undergo 
the ceremony of fasting and seclusion for a period to know what 
kind of a spirit would be his guide through life and to ascertain 
what would be his vocation. 


In the days of early spring, his father built the boy a little 
lodge in a secluded spot some distance from their own, where he 
would be in no way disturbed during the sacred rite. 


Everything being ready, the boy prepared himself in the 
customary manner, went to his quiet lodge and began his fast. 
For a time during the first days, he took long walks through the 
deep, quiet forest and over the hills, watching the early springing 
grasses and flowers, and wondering about the great power that 
caused them to grow and develop. Returning to his lonely lodge ex- 
hausted in body, he would throw himself down on his rude couch 
of skins and fall into a deep sleep. His mind stored with the thoughts 
of the plants and flowers would bring him pleasant dreams of 
them until his one thought was that his guardian spirit might be 
the means of bringing to his people something that would be a 
greater blessing than was known to them. Something that would 


-make it easier for them to procure food than by hunting and fish- 


ing. Surely the Great Spirit would allow them this blessing. His 
earnest desire was that something like this might be found in the 
visions that would soon come to them. 


On the third day he was weak and-.faint, so much so that he 
could not leave his couch. While lying there, he fancied that he saw 
a handsome youth about his own age coming slowly towards him 
from the distance. This youth was gaily dressed in lightly flowing 


- garments of many shades of green, and on his head he wore a 


feathery plume of pale yellow. Every movement that he made was 


_easy and graceful and his demeanor was most pleasing and benign. 


He quietly entered the door of the boy’s lodge and stood smiling 
before him saying: 

“I come to you, my friend, from the Great Spirit who has made all 
things. He knew your motives in fasting, and sees that they are from an 


earnest desire to do something good for your people. That you desire 
not to become a great warrior, and so win praise but that you desire more 


+ 


to bring about some greater blessing to all of your people. I am sent to 
instruct you as to how your wish can be realized.” 

The visitor then told the boy to arise and wrestle with him, 
for it was only by such means that his wish might be gained. The 
boy felt that his fasting had weakened him yet his courage was 
so great that he arose and determined to conquer his handsome 
opponent The trial began and when the boy was nearly exhausted 
and felt that he must fail, the stranger said: ‘‘My friend, ’tis 
enough now, I will come again to try you tomorrow.’’ Smilingly 
he passed out of the lodge, and seemed to fade away into the air. 
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At the same hour on the following day, the youth came again to 
renew the trial. The boy felt that he was weaker than the day 
before yet his courage again rose even stronger, and he wrestled 
manfully to the point of exhaustion, when again the stranger 
gently told him to quit his fast, adding: ‘‘My friend, tomorrow 
will be your last real trial. Be strong, for it is only thus that you can 
overcome me and obtain your desire.’’ 


On the third day, the stranger appeared at the same hour, 
and once more the struggle was renewed. The poor boy was very 
faint with weakness, but again his courage flamed to greatness 
and he exerted every power, determined more than ever to win 
the contest or perish. After the struggle had continued for the usual 
time, the handsome stranger ceased his efforts and announced to 
the boy that he was conquered. He seated himself beside the boy 
on the couch, and began telling him what must now be done by him 
to receive the advantages of his victory. The visitor said: 


“You have wrestled manfully, my friend, and have gained your wish 
from the Great Spirit. Tomorrow is the seventh day of your fast. 
Your father will bring you food to strengthen you, and as it is the last 
day of your trial, you will again win, thus finally conquering me. I know 
that it will be so, and must now tell you what to do to bring.a great bless- 
ing to yourself and your people. Tomorrow I shall meet and wrestle 
with you for the last time; and when you have thrown me down, you 
will strip me of my beautiful garments, and lay me down on the soft 
earth. You must clear this spot of weeds and grasses, make the earth 
soft and bury me beneath the soft clean soil. When you have done this, 
leave me there and do not disturb me, but come often and visit this 
place to see if I have yet come to life. Be very careful not to let the 
weeds and grasses grow upon my grave, and every few weeks dig up the 
soft dirt above me and put over me another covering of the soft earth. 
If you do all this, you will obtain your wish to do good to your fellow 
creatures and will teach them that which I am now teaching you.” 


With a pleasant smile, the handsome stranger shook the boy’s 
hand and disappeared. In the early morning the boy’s father came 
to the lodge bringing a small bowl of food, saying: ‘‘My son, your 
fast has been as long as custom requires. If the Great Spirit is to 
grant your desires he will do it now. Seven days have passed since 


you have taken food, and the Master of Life does not ask that you 
sacrifice your life.’’ 


‘“My father,’’ the boy replied, pointing to the western horizon, 
“wait until the sun is there. I must extend my fast to that hour.’’ 


Soe OF. well,’’ sorrowfully returned the old man, ‘‘I shall 
wait until that hour comes and will return.’’ 


At the usual hour, the stranger came, and the wrestling was 
renewed. The boy had not taken any of the food his father had 
brought, yet he felt that new and mighty strength had been given 


to him. He grasped his supernatural antagonist, threw him down and ° 


took from him his beautiful garments of green and his yellow 
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plume. Finding him dead, he buried his body at once on the spot, 
being very careful to observe all of the instructions that had been 


_ given him. He felt assured that his friend would again come to life. 


He then returned to his father’s lodge where he was gladly 
received. He ate lightly of the food that was at once placed before 
him. Nothing was asked of his visions. 


Never for a moment did he forget the grave of his friend. 
He visited it often and kept the weeds and grasses from growing 
above his sleeping friend. He told no one anything of all this, 
until one day late in the summer when his father had returned from 
a hunting trip, he asked him to go with him to the scene of his 
fast. In the midst of the spot where the boy had buried his friend 
there was growing a stately and beautiful plant with nodding 
a broad and graceful leaves, and clusters of grain on each 
side. 


The boy pointed to it and said: ‘‘Oh my father! see, this is 
my friend, and the friend to all of our people. It is Mon-dah-min. 
Heneeforth we will not need to depend on the chase alone for our 
food, for as long as this gift is cared for, the earth alone will give 
us food.’’ He reached out and pulled an ear of the corn. He gave it to 
his father, saying: ‘‘This, oh my father, is what I fasted for and 
the Great Spirit has heard my voice and given to us this new 
blessing.’’ 


He then told his father of his whole vision and of the coming 
of the handsome stranger, of their fierce contest, and the result. 
Pulling away the husks, he showed the old man the succulent grains 
hidden beneath them. He told him how the ear must be held over 
the glowing coals until their outer skin became brown, when the 
beautiful grains could then be eaten. 


They gathered more of the ears, took them to their lodge, and 
the whole family joined in a feast of the new-grown ears of corn, 
not forgetting to thank the Great Spirit for the treasure that had 
been given them. It was in this way that corn came into the world. 


INDIAN Corn DIsHEs 


Tradition says further that this first corn was red, white and 
blue-grained flour corn, or ‘‘squaw-corn,’’ and this even today is 
the most highly prized among the Indians. When one stops to think 
for how many generations the seed has been preserved, and its 
uses as food have been handed down, it is really wonderful. No 
doubt there are many people who have never heard of the squaw- 
corn yet go into any Indian country, and you will most certainly 
find it in use. I might also state here that it is one of the best 
varieties for the silo because of its stooling growth. 
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Its popularity among the Indians is also shown by. the many 
different ways in which all of the various tribes prepare 1t for food. 
And while many of such methods of preparation became known 
to civilization, many others which were long known to the Indians 
and handed down and taught from one generation to snother 
within the tribes, have never become widely and popularly known. 
Some of such methods were universally used among nearly all of 
the tribes while others were peculiar only to certain tribes. 


That any written recipe for the making of, as they are called 
in the Wyandot tongue, Tohn-tah, Eh-shren-tih, Skeh-anh, N eh-hen- 
tah-wih, and Teh—yes, and No-muh-shren-dah-tah-rah, is something 
strange to our thinking. Yet each of these almost unpronounceable 
names designate a separate and distinct preparation of food made 
from the Indian corn that has been well known and relished by all 
of the eastern tribes and their descendants for ages past. The 
method of preparation in each tribe is the same, yet each tribe 
gives the product a name in its own language or dialect. Among 
the remnants of the Wyandot, Shawnee, Seneca, Ottawa, Peoria, 
Miami, Quapaw, and Delaware tribes, as well as many others, some 
or all of these products are yet made, and prove to be the most 
substantial of their winter stores. Among many families where 
only a mere trace of Indian blood remains, these products are con- 
sidered the choicest, and no field or garden is without is ‘‘squaw- 
eorn’’ patch for use in making these palatable dishes. It is something 
remarkable, and I have noted it since my childhod that, as my 
elder brother said not long ago, ‘‘I never saw a white person, 
who first tasted Neh-hen-tah-wih, but thought that is was the best 


thing he had ever eaten.’’ This is true, and the white settlers. 


living among the Indians are always anxious to secure a supply 
of these Indian products. ; 


All of these Wyandot dishes are generally made from dried 
corn yet the different way in which each is prepared and then 
cooked for the table makes it a distinctive dish. 


Neh-hen-tah-wih: This dish is the most popular. The blue and the 
red squaw corn is taken when in the roasting-ear stage, and 
roasted over hot coals-until the milk is cooked, the grains being 
slightly parched. Care must be taken not to scorch or burn them. 

The Indians’ time honored way of roasting the corn was to dig 
a trench about a foot in depth and from eight to ten feet long. 
A fire of green and dry logs was made in this trench, and allowed 
to burn down to a good bed of hot and glowing coals. While the 
fire was in course of preparation, the roasting-ears were gathered 
and husked, care being taken in husking them to leave the long 
stems or shanks on the ears. When this was done and the bed of 
coals was ready, a forked stick was driven in the ground at each 
end of the trench, across which and not far above the trench was 
placed a green pole. Along each side of this pole, with their ends 
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resting on the ground were placed the ears of corn, and when the 
side of the ear just over the hot coals was roasted evenly, a turn 
of the ear was made, and the other side roasted. This is not an 
easy task by any means; but is on the contrary, well termed in 
the present day vernacular, ‘‘a hot job.’’ My brother and I when 
making the winter’s supply last season, found it much easier to 
stretch a strip of chicken wire over the trench of coals, and laying 
ee ears on this the roasting proved to be a comparatively ‘‘easy 
job.2* 


When the corn is all roasted and the ears have cooled, the 
grains are shelled from the cobs with a spoon or knife, and are 
then dried either in the sun or in a dryer. When it is thoroughly 
dried it is put away in sacks for winter use. The sacks of parched 
corn should be put out in the sun for a time every few days, for 
a month or more. This drives away any moisture whatever that 
might cause the corn to mould. 


When neh-hen-tah-wih is to be cooked for serving, two teacups — 
of the dried corn will make a half a kettle full when cooked, 
enough for a family of five or six. The dried corn is put into a 
kettle of cold water, just after early breakfast is over, placed on 
the fire and allowed to simmer and boil until dinner time. Plenty 
of water is put into the kettle for the soup is the best part, and a 
ham-bone, a piece of bacon or pieces of bacon rind, or anything else 
of the kind is put into the pot for seasoning. Fresh cracklins 
cooked with this corn makes the best soup that one ever tasted. 


After the soup has been eaten there is always much of the corn 
left in the kettle. This can be warmed over in the kettle for another 
meal, or can be put into a skillet, and with perhaps a bit of other 
seasoning makes another most palatable dish, far more so than 
ordinary canned corn. Any of the corn that is left over may be kept 
warmed over for several days, and is better each time. There is 
never any of it to be thrown away unless it should sour when the 
weather is too warm. 


Tohn-tah: This was one of the principal supples of the Indian 
warrior ages ago, when he started forth on the war-path or other 
long journey, he carired the suply in a buckskin pouch at his 
girdle. Tohn-Tah is usually made from the white flour corn, or as 
the Indians call it, the ‘‘bread corn.’’ The ripened grains are shelled 
and parched to a crisp brown. These are then ground in a mortar 
into a fine meal. Sometimes just a bit of salt is mixed with this, 
and again a bit of maple sugar. Carried on the trail in a buck- 
skin bag, a small handful of this moistened with a little water, or 
even eaten dry—being very careful not to choke—made a hurried 
yet sustaining meal, since it is both palatable and nutritious. The 
war-path and the hunting trail are things of the dimming past yet 
Tohn-Tah is found to be as palatable and nutritious as a breakfast 
food when sweetened with sugar and moistened with thick cream. 
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Eh-shren-tih: This is what one might call another of the corn soups, 
and like Neh-hen-tah-wih is always relished by the new-comer who 
tastes it for the first time. Like Tohn-tah, it is made from the white 
flour corn. The corn is gathered when the milk has set and the grain 
is just beginning to harden. The grains are shelled from the cob 
with a spoon or mussel shell, and are ‘‘lyed’’ sprinkled with wood 
ashes then spread out on a cloth in the sun and dried. This makes 
most excellent soup when cooked for several hours and seasoned 
the same as Neh-hen-tah-wih, and the cooked corn eaten either cold 
or warmed over in a skillet with more seasoning is far more tasty 
than the ordinary hominy. In fact it has a distinctive flavor all its 
own. In ‘‘lyeing’’ the corn, one must be careful to wash it in several 
waters before spreading it out to dry, so that all of the lye and the 
outside covering of the grain can be removed. 


Teh: This is the hominy made from the small flinty grained Indian 
corn. The ripened grain is pounded in a wooden mortar very gently, 
just enough to crack the grains and to remove the outside covering 
or hull of the grains. No little skill is required to wield the wooden 
pestle just right so that the grains are not pounded too much. It 
is then winnowed in a ‘‘fanner’’ basket, and it is ready for use. 
It also makes an excellent thickened soup, and can be cooked as 
the common hominy. It is good when seasoned with ordinary 
seasoning, or when eaten as porridge with milk or cream. 


There is no soup more delicious than that made by the old 
Indian women from the green bread-corn, seasoned with jerked or 
dried venison. The grains are cut from the cobs when the corn is 
in the milk stage, and the milky mass is slowly poured into the 
cooking soup and constantly stirred. This was formerly one of the 
principal dishes of the Indians’ ‘‘Green Corn”’ feasts, held as a 
Thanksgiving by nearly all of the tribes, some time during the 
month of August. 


No-mush-shren-dah-tah-rah: This bread made from green corn is 
indeed a toothsome morsel. The white bread-corn, or even the 
ordinary white field corn, is taken when in the ‘‘milk stage,’’ 
and the tops of the grains are cut with a sharp knife. The milky 
substance is then scraped from the ears into a pan or bowl; or better 
still, since the ways of civilization have come to the Redman, the 
green corn is grated on a coarse grater, and without putting any- 
thing whatever in it, the grated corn is poured into a deep baking- 
pan, to the thickness of an inch and a half to two inches or more 
and baked in an oven until the crust is a rich brown. This green- 
corn bread when eaten warm with a little salt and plenty of 
butter is most delicious. When the pone is cold, it is erumbled, 


dried in the sun, and put away, when thoroughly dry for winter 
use in making Ske-anh. 


Skeh-anh: This is cooked quickly. An ordinary teacupful of the 
crumbled, cooked corn in a skillet with enough water to cover 
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it will soon fill the skillet. It may be seasoned with butter or cream, 
or with other seasoning. Some time just a bit of sugar is put in when 
cooking, though others prefer seasoning it at the table with salt 
and pepper. Sheh-anh makes an excellent dish that is relished by 
nearly everyone who tastes it. This has been called the ‘‘Indian 
breakfast-food.’’ 


All of these recipes have been in use in many American Indian 
families for generations and I beleive they have never appeared 
in print. Since my earliest childhood recollections, I cannot recall 
a season when several of these various ways of preserving Indian 
corn for food were not used in my mother’s family. She always 
made or had made a good supply of Neh-hen-tah-wth and Skeh-anh, 
and also Hh-shren-tih, and her daughters and grand-daughters have 
always done the same. There is never a guest who eats some 
of these Indian dishes at, our table for the first time but relishes 
them, and asks what each dish is, how it is made, and wonders why 
he has never before heard of it. All of the various dishes are 
wholesome and highly nutritious, and should be more widely known. 
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A SURVEY OF OKLAHOMA MUSEUMS 


1893 - 1957 
By 8. F. de Borhegy* 


Fifty years ago Oklahoma was known as the ‘“‘Twin Ter- 
ritories,’? Oklahoma Territory—the west half—and Indian Territory 
—the east half. Towns were small, the land was sparsely settled 
and ranching and farming were the principal occupations. Since 
Statehood was proclaimed November 16, 1907, Oklahoma has been 
steadily developing her natural and human resources at an acceler- 
ated rate. Rapid progress has been made in the industrial develop- 
ment, keeping in step with the continuous westward shift of popula- 
tion in the United States. Today, modern four-lane highways cross 
the state connecting the large cities with their modern skyscrapers 
and the thriving farm communities. It is hard to realize that fifty 
years ago this was the ‘‘last frontier’? where the people of many 
American Indian tribes of the Plains could recall when they had 
hunted on horseback for the last of the great buffalo herds, and 
had lived in skin tipi or grass houses or earth lodges. Today this 
era is all but gone together with the aura of romance which was 
a part of it. 


In spite of our very close and recent link with the pioneer 
past, it is surprising how many articles in common use fifty to 
seventy years ago are now so rare and outdated that the average 
person neither can identify them nor divine their original purpose. 
If it had not been for the diligent efforts of historically minded 
collectors most of the material remains of this fascinating period 
would have been irrevocably lost. Thanks to them, many of these 
relics have been preserved for us and our posterity in the museums 
of Oklahoma. 


In no way can the story of Oklahoma be better told than by its 
museums. The rich cultural and natural heritage of the State is very 
much in evidence in the fine and diverse collections which have 
been amassed by private and State museums. The Semi-centennial 


* Stephan F. de Borhegyi is Director of the Stovall Museum of Science and His- 
tory, the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Dr. Borhegyi has served in 
this position since 1954, at which time he was also appointed Assistant Professor 
of Anthropology in the University of Oklahoma. He received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1946, at Péter Pazmany University in his native Hungary, and subsequently taught 
at different times classical archeology at his Alma Mater; and anthropology as 
Associate Professor at San Carlos University in Guatemala, and as Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the University of Missouri. He also served on the staffs of the Hungarian 
National Museum and the Museo Nacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia de Guate- 
mala. He became a citizen of the United States in 1955, and is now the President 
of the Mountain-Plains Conference.—Ed. 
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celebration this year gives us good reason to take stock of our 
resources and present a detailed survey of museums and their 
activities throughout the State. It is also time that the Oklahoma 


section of the museum survey made twenty years ago be brought 
up to date.! 


Information for this museum survey was obtained by means 
of a detaiied questionnaire as well as by personal visits by the di- 
rector or members of the staff of the Stovall Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma to each of the thirty-two museums listed here. 
In this way much valuable information was compiled on their 
collections, facilities and histories. For the most part the procedures 
followed in the survey are those used by Dr. Carl Guthe in his 
recent survey of Texas museums.? 


DisTRIBUTION OF MusEuMS IN OKLAHOMA 


The location of all museums represented in the survey have 
been plotted on the out line map of Oklahoma, illustrating their 
distribution. A glance at this map reveals an interesting correla- 
tion between demography, settlement patterns, history, and the 
establishment of museums in the State. There are only two museums 
in the sparsely settled southeastern, northwestern and western 
sections of the State. They are both college museums, one at Good- 
well (No. 10) in the Panhandle and the other at Weatherford 
(No.31). The most important Oklahoma museums seem to cluster 
in the northeastern and central sections where the more industrial- 
ized settlements are located. To a considerable extent they corres- 
pond with the former Indian capitals of the Cherokee and Creek 
Nations and old agency sites of the Shawnee, Osage and Pawnee 
tribes. This is also the area of Oklahoma’s richest natural resources. 


History oF OxtaHoma Museums 


It is interesting to note that museum development began in 
Oklahoma as early as 1893, four years after the ‘‘Run’’ of April 
22, 1889. In this year the Oklahoma Historical Society with its 
museum was founded in Kingfisher. This was just 120 years after 
the founding of the first museum in the United States in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1773, the year of the ‘‘Boston Tea Party.’’ In 
- 1899 the territorial legislature authorized the establishment of a 
“Department of Geology and Natural History and Museum”’ at the 
new University of Oklahoma, thus creating the second museum in 
the State. 

The first thirty years of this century saw the establishment 


of six other museums in Oklahoma (Nos. 32, 1903; la, 1910; 22, 1919; 
27, 1921; 24, 1924; 18, 1926; and 6, 1929). The depression period 


1Dr. L. V. Coleman, The Museum in America (1939), p. 644. 
2 Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 29 (1956), pp. 1-20. 
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of the thirties was responsible for an even greater impetus to 
museum activities throughout the State, due in great part to the 
help of Federal aid through the W. P. A and P. W. A. Many high 
school, college and library museums were established at this time. 
Although many of these museums were shortlived, twelve of them 
(Nos. 10, 9, 21, 12, 17, 3, 14, 8, 30, 7, 19, and 20) are still active. 
It is almost a paradox that many of the most valuable collections 
in these and other museums were made during these depression 
years, particularly in the fields of anthropology, art, geology 
and zoology. Again this was made possible by help from the W. P. A., 
P. W. A., in the form of funds and labor. When Federal aid was dis- 
continued the museums were left to stand on their own feet. The 
interest of the people of Oklahoma in museums is amply attested to 
by the fact that ten more museums have been founded during the 

last fifteen years (Nos. 29, 28, 26, 2, 25, 5, 1, 4, 11, and 13). The 
last two are still in the process of organization. 


Types oF MusEuMs IN OKLAHOMA 


Museums in Oklahoma may be classified into five categories 
based primarily on their professed aims. There are: 12 College 
museums (Nos. 1, la, 10, 12, 14, 15, 21, 22, 24, 27, 31, and 32); 
5 Art museums (Nos. 2, 6, 17, 28, and 29); 12 Local Historical, 
Ethnological and Natural History museums (Nos. la, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, 18, 16, 18, 19, 20, 23, and 30); 3 Open Air museums and His- 
torical monuments (Nos. 4, 8, and 26, also 9); 1 Park Service museum 
(No. 25). 


The most common type of museum is the local community 
museum. They are generally small and in most cases the collections 
consist of material found locally of an historical, ethnological or 
natural history nature. Art museums are located in the larger 
cities of Anadarko, Bartlesville, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The 
Southern Plains Exhibit and Craft Center in Anadarko (No. 2) 
is listed here as an art museum since its major aim is the propaga- 
tion of Indian art and design. Its exhibits, however, are of almost 
equal interest and usefulness from the point of view of Plains 
Indian ethnology. Four of the twelve college museums combine an 
art gallery with science exhibits (Nos. 1, 10, 12, and 22). At the 
University of Oklahoma the collections in these two areas of interest 
are sufficiently large to warrant an Art Museum (No. 14) and the 
Stovall Museum of Science and History (No. 15). The remaining 


five college museums are devoted primarily to natural history 
exhibits and collections. 


Open Air museums include reconstructed historical forts (Nos. 8 
and 9), historical homes (No. 26), and a unique reconstruction 
of five historic Indian villages at Anadarko (No. 4). The recon- 
structed old corral at Fort Sill (No. 9) is under the administration 
of the U. 8. Artillery and Guided Missile Center Museum which is 
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Stovall Museum of Science and History, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Thomas Gilecrease Institute of American History and Art, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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a military history museum. For that reason it is also listed among 
the Local Historical museums. There is one Park Service museum 
in the Platt National Park at Sulphur. It is administered by the 
National Park Service. 


There are no special Children’s Museums in Oklahoma at 
present. Dr. Coleman listed one in Oklahoma City in 1938 (Oklahoma 
Public Schools, Museum for Children). This was discontinued 
shortly after this date. 


STAFF, Burtpincs AND OTHER Data 


There are nearly 200 persons employed on the different staffs 
in the thirty-two Oklahoma museums. The size of the staff varies 
from one to as many as 60 full and part-time employees (No. 15). 
Twenty-one museums have less than five employees and only five 
ob 9, 16, 28, 29, and 15) have twelve or more persons on their 
statis. 


Discounting the Open Air museums, which are situated in 
large park areas, two Oklahoma museums have more than 35,000 
sq. ft. of exhibit and storage areas (Nos. 6 and 16). Three museums 
have more than 20,000 sq. ft. of exhibit and storage area (Nos. 15, 
28, and 29). 


There is a natural correlation between the size of the buildings 
and that of the collections. The collections in the Oklahoma museums 
are from as little as 500 specimens to over 1,000,000 (Nos. 15 and 16). 
The average museum collection numbers around 1,000 specimens. 


The largest single source of income to the different museums 
is derived from college appropriations. The twelve college museums 
fall into this category. Seven museums in Oklahoma are privately 
endowed (Nos. 4, 6, 11, 18, 17, 28, and 29). City appropriations 
finance another six museums (Nos. 3, 18, 19, 20, 28,, and 30). 
State appropriations support five museums (Nos. 5, 7, 8, 16, and 26) 
while the U. S. government appropriates funds to three museums 
(Nos. 2, 9, and 25). 


MusEuM ATTENDANCE 


In the last year nearly 1,000,000 people visited the thirty-two 
museums in Oklahoma. Since the total population of the State is 
only two and a half million (1950 census) this is a surprisingly 
large number but can be accounted for by the large influx each year 
of transient visitors. Those museums located on or near Highway 66 
or in vacation resort areas sign up by far the greatest yearly 
attendance. The Will Rogers Museum at Claremore (No. 7) heads 
the list with approximately 400,000 to 500,000 visitors each year. 
Woolaroe Museum at Bartlesville (No. 6) stands in second place 
with an annual average of 120,000 visitors. The museums in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City follow with average yearly attendances of 
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100,000. The college museums report attendances whieh vary 
between 2,000 and 30,000. The seasonal Open Air museums report 
attendances between 5,000 and 50,000. 


In the following pages the thirty-two Oklahoma museums are 
listed alphabetically according to their location.’ 


In conclusion it may be said that the Oklahoma museums are 
hard at work at their jobs of preserving and presenting to the people 
of the State, as well as those visitors who come here from outside, 
the rich cultural and natural heritage in America. Like other 
educational institutions in the State, the museums are also suffering 
from lack of funds and personnel as well as a lack of understanding 
of their particular needs and potentialities on the part of the support- 
ing groups and institutions. In this Semi-centennial year the people 
of Oklahoma can be grateful to the museums for having preserved 
for posterity so many of the material remains of a fast disappear- 
ing era. The museums should receive the support and encouragement 
necessary for future growth and public service. 


OxLaHoma MusEumMs 


ADA (State Highway 3, 12, 18) 
1. HAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE MUSEUM, East Central State 

College Campus. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Director: Mr. Kenneth F.. Campbell. 

Staff: Director, Curator, Secretary. 

Quarters: At present the College Museum is housed in the Library 
Building where 2,346 sq. feet of exhibit space and 189 sq. feet 

of laboratory space is available. 

Collections: The Museum, founded by Dr. Charles Spencer (1954), 
directs its interest toward the public as well as to the student. 
Collections contain specimens pertaining to Hthnology (Plains 
Indians, Southwestern U. 8. A., Asia, Oceania, Africa and Eskimo) ; 
Oklahoma Archaeology and Pioneer History; Mineralogy and Art. 
The Museum has approximately 800 specimens valued at $10,000. 

Exhibits: Exhibits are changed every six months. Employing modern 


techniques of design and arrangement, specimens are arranged - 


in show cases in the Museum proper and in wall cases in the 
Library. Traveling art exhibits are periodically rented for the 
Art Gallery division. 

Publications: None. , 

Governing Body: Advisory board of five faculty members including 
professors of Biology, Sociology, History, Art. and Geography. 

Source of Income: Annual operating budget determined by the 
College from State appropriations. 

Visiting Hours: 8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. during the Fall, Spring, and 
Summer sessions. Free. 


3The author wishes to express his appreciation and make acknowledgements 
to the Editor of The Chronicles of Oklahoma and to the directors and curators of 
the various Oklahoma museums for their assistance in preparing this survey. Special 
acknowledgements are due Miss Jane Howe, Research Assistant of the Stovall 
Museum, who was largely responsible for gathering the statistical information in 
this survey; and Miss Martha Kobler, Secretary of the Stovall Museum, who com- 
piled the data—KEd. 
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(State Highway 281) : 

NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE MUSEUM, On the Campus 

of Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 4 

Director: Dr. Anna B. Fisher. 

Staff: Director and Instructional Staff of the Biology Department 
(Part-time). 

Quarters: Presently, the Museum, founded by Dr. T. C. Carter in 
1910, is housed on the second floor of Carter Hall where 2,400 
square feet of exhibit space is available. A new museum is being 
planned as part of the projected science building. 

Collections: Of the approximate 1,650 specimens, the majority are 
concerned with the Biological Sciences. The Museum owns orni- 
thology collections as well as the Stevens Collection of botanical 
specimens. 

Echibits: Due to lack of space, all displays are permanently ex- 
hibited. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: None. 

Source of Income: State appropriation determined by the College. 

Visiting Hours: By appointment. 


ANADARKO (U. S. Highway 62 and 281; State Highway 8) 


2. 


SOUTHERN PLAINS EXHIBIT AND CRAFT CENTER, Hast of 
the City on U. 8. Highway 62. 


(Type of Museum: Art Museum) 
Director: L. D. Cone 
Staff: Director, Museum Assistant, and Caretaker. 


Quarters: Exhibits devoted solely to the Southern Plains Indian 
Culture area are housed in a one story modern brick building on 
the outskirts of Anadarko. The Museum was opened to the public 
in 1948. The interior is divided into two distinct areas, allowing 
2,100 sq. feet for exhibit space. The remaining 900 sq. feet is utilized 
as a salesroom, craft supply room and business office for the Okla- 
homa Indian Arts and Crafts Cooperative. The aim of the craft 
cooperative is to encourage a high standard of craft and art work, 
giving whatever profit from the sale of articles to the worker. 
The Museum was founded jointly by the State of Oklahoma and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is now operated by the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board under the Department of the Interior. 


Collections: Collections consist primarily of Plains Indian eulture 
including such items as buffalo skin, quill and beadwork. The 
collections have been obtained through private donations and 
gifts, with additional specimens transferred from the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board Collection. A number of items have been pur- 
chased. The Museum has approximately 550 specimens. 


Exhibits: Permanent exhibits dramatically depict the life cycle of 
the Plains Indian. Such exhibits include miniature and detailed 
dioramas which authentically illustrate specific high points of 
Plains Life. Traveling exhibits concerning Indian art and erafts are 


4The data for listing Northwestern State College Museum were received too 
late to be included in the original manuscript of this survey, and have been entered 
here as No. la.—Ed 
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4 
also a part of the Museum program. In the Crafts Co-op Shop 
items made by Indians are displayed. Such articles as moccasins, 
Sete jewelry, and ribbon work dresses are for sale to the 
public. 


Publications: Information folders. 


Governing Board: Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Source of Income: Annual Federal appropriations. 


Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M—12:00 P. M. and 1:00—5:00 P. M. 
Tuesday through Saturday; 1:00—5:00 P. M. Sundays. Free. 


ANADARKO (U.S. Highways 62 and 281; State Highway 8) 


3. 


ANADARKO CITY MUSEUM, City Hall. 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical and Ethnological Museum) 

Curator: Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

Staff: Curator. 

Quarters: The City of Anadarko furnishes 2,100 sq. feet of exhibit 
area on the second floor of the City Hall. 

Collections: Founded in 1936 by the Philomathic Federated Club 
of Anadarko, the Museum strives to preserve the History of Caddo 
County. Through purchases, gifts and loans it has amassed col- 
lections of about 600 antiques of local significance and Indian arts 
and crafts. Items include photographs illustrating the History of 
Caddo County, pioneer and Indian records, and household articles. 
The Museum also owns a number of paintings by internationally 
known Indian artists. 

Exhibits: Specimens are at present exhibited in forty-four glass 
cases. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Officers of the Philomathie Club. 

Source of Income: Appropriations from the City of Anadarko and 
the Philomathic Club. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. weekdays; 9:00 A.M.-12:00 
Noon on Saturdays. Free. 


ANADARKO (U. S. Highways 62 and 281; State Highway 8) 


4, 


INDIAN CITY, U. S. A., Two miles southeast of Anadarko on 

State Highway 8. 

(Type of Museum: Open Air Museum) 

Director: Mrs. Charles F. Goodwin. 

Staff: Director, Assistant to the Director, and Indian Guides. 

Quarters: One of Oklahoma’s foremost open-air museums, Indian 
City is built on 160 acres of rolling land two miles southeast of 
Anadarko. Opened in 1955, the Museum comprises two divisions; 
the outdoor exhibits and the Indian City Lodge. The latter houses 
artifacts and displays and serves as the starting point for 
tours to the Indian villages which are constructed to the rear. 
A museum building near the lodge is now being completed. 

Collections: Collections consist of approximately 300 Plains Indian 
household items which add to the authenticity of the village 
dwellings, as well as items suitable for exhibit in the Indian City 
Lodge. 

Bohibits : Seven authentically reconstructed out-door villages of 
the Caddo, Pawnee, Chiricahua-Apache, Wichita, Kiowa, Kiowa- 
Apache and Comanche tribes. The villages were reconstructed with 
technical aid rendered by the University of Oklahoma Anthropo- 
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logy Department and the Stovall Museum through the Institute 
of Community Development of the University. Indian dances are 
held at the end of each guided tour from May 1 to October 1 and 
from October 1 to April 31. Dances are performed every weekend 
on Sundays at two hour intervals. 

Publications: Information folders and guide books. 

Governing Body: Officers and Directors of the Corporation and an 
Advisory Board from the Institute of Community Develop- 
ment of the University of Oklahoma. 

Sources of Income: Admission fee and private endowment. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—6:00 P. M. weather permitting. Ad- 
mission is 90¢ for adults and 50¢ for children; special rates 
for groups of 12 or more on advance notice. 


ARDMORE (U. S. Highway 70 and 77) 


5. 


TUCKER TOWER MUSEUM, Lake Murray State Park east of High- 

way 77. 

(Type of Museum: Local Natural History and Hthnology Museum) 

Manager: Mr. Royce EH. Coe. 

Staff: Manager. : 

Quarters: An impressive stone structure built in 1933-35 by the 
CCC and WPA with Federal funds. Originally planned to be used 
by the National Park Service as a natural history museum, the 
Tower was opened as a State-park museum in 1950. In the 2,170 
sq. foot building, 1,110 sq. feet of space is available for exhibits. 

Collections: Collections consist of 234 items of Oklahoma fossils, 
minerals from the United States and Oklahoma, including some 
very rare specimens, and archaeological artifacts pertaining to 
Oklahoma prehistory. The 590 pound Lake Murray meteorite now 
on display is an item of particular interest to visitors. 

Hehibits: The exhibits are arranged in thirty-three modern cases 
with particular emphasis directed toward proper labeling. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. 

Source of Income: State appropriations from funds for the Lake 
Murray State Park. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M.-5:00 P. M. daily except Mondays. Free. 


BARTLESVILLE (U. S. Highway 60) 


6. 


WOOLAROC MUSEUM, 14 miles southeast of Bartlesville on State 

Highway 23. 

(Type of Museum: Art Museum) 

Director: Mr. Pat Patterson. 

Staff: Director, Secretary, Carpenter, and two Janitors. 

Quarters: One of Oklahoma’s most progressive museums founded 
by Frank R. Phillips (1929). Museum specimens are housed in a 
modern stone and marble building which is fully air conditioned. 
Facilities include a wooded picnic area which has been set aside for 
the convenience of visitors. A total of 45,000 square feet is avail- 
able for exhibit, storage, and laboratory space. 

Collections: Collections tell the story of man in the New World 
with particular emphasis on the American Southwest. Specimens 
include Archaeology (Oklahoma, Central and South America) ; 
Ethnology (Plains and Southwestern Indians and Indians of 
Central and South America); History; Mineralogy; Art and 
Sculpture. Approximately 55,000 catalogued specimens are owned 
by the Museum. Deer, buffalo, and foreign species of animals have 
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also been given refuge on the 4,000 acres of park surrounding the 
Museum building. 

Hehibits: Exhibits are carefully installed to tell a comprehensive 
story of the earliest known men in the New World up to the 
present day. 

Publications: Guide books, information folders. 

Governing Board: Frank Phillips Foundation. 

Source of Income: Private. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M. - 5:00 P. M. except Monday. Free. 


CLAREMORE (U. S. Highway 66; State Highways 20, 88) 


7. WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL, One mile west of Claremore on State 

Highway 88 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical Museum) 

Manager: Mr. Robert W. Love. 

Staff: Manager, Curator, Secretary, Grounds Keeper, Yardmen and 
Janitors. 

Quarters: A State tribute to its internationally loved native son, 
the large, rambling ranch-style “home” shrine of stone is situated 
on 20 acres of landscaped land donated by the late Mrs. Rogers. 
The building plan allows 15,000 sq. ft. for exhibit and storage areas. 
Founded by the Will Rogers Memorial Commission, the shrine was 
dedicated in 19388. 

Collections: Collections consisting of manuscripts, gifts, and per- 
sonal effects of Will Rogers serve not only to illuminate his colorful 
life, but also to tell the story of the cowboy and his tools in dif- 
ferent areas of the world. Approximately 675 specimens, and in 
addition 100 library books and 60 scrapbooks, are owned by the 
Memorial. 

Exhibits: The interior is divided into North, West, and Bast 
Galleries as well as the Diorama Room. Hach Gallery contains 
wall exhibits and floor cases which are carefully arranged to allow 
visitors ample viewing room. The semi-dark Diorama Room 
contains 13 individually lighted cases. These dioramas illustrate, in 
biographical order, historical scenes from the life of Will Rogers 
(1879-1935) . 

Publications: Information folders, guide books.. 

Governing Body: Advisory Board of 7 members apointed by the 
Governor of the State. This commission was created by an act of the 
State Legislature and became effective in 1937. 

Source of Income: State appropriation. 

Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M. - 5:00 P.M. daily. Free 


FORT GIBSON (U. S. Highway 62; State Highway 10) 
8. FORT GIBSON STOCKADE, 8 miles east of Muskogee. 

(Type of Museum: Open Air Museum—Historical Monument) 

Caretaker : 

Quarters: An open-air museum founded by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society (1936), the stockades is an authentic reconstruction of the 
original built in 1824 under the command of Colonel Mathew 
Arbuckle to help establish peace on the frontier. Indoor displays 
are found in a small museum building used originally as the 
Commanding Officer’s Headquarters. The Fort was abandoned in 
1857, reoceupied during the Civil War and finally abandoned in 
1890. 

Collections: Specimens tell of the different phases of the Fort’s 
long history, (1824-1890). Items of interest include the old chapel 
bell, muzzle loading guns, bullet molds, leg irons and handcuffs, 
original documents, etc. There are also Indian weapons. 
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Evhibits: Approximately 1,000 items, including Indian artifacts, 
are displayed in and around the reconstructed buildings. 

Publications: None. z 

Governing Body: Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. 

Source of Income: State of Oklahoma. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M. - 5:00 P. M. daily. Free. 


FORT SILL (Lawton, Oklahoma; U. S. Highways 62, 277, 281) 
9. ARTILLERY AND GUIDED MISSILE CENTER MUSEUM, Geron- 
imo-Corral Randolph Roads. 

(Type of Museum: Local History and Hthnological Museum with 
an Open-Air Museum section) 

Curator: Mr. Gillett Griswold. ; 

Staff: Civilians—Curator, Preparator; Army personnel—Assistant 

Preparator, Typist, Construction Foreman, Museum Aide, three 
Carpenters, two Attendants. 

Quarters: Founded under the authority of the War Department 
in 1934. In this year the Old Post Guardhouse, one of the major 
landmarks of Fort Sill’s frontier days, was converted into a 
Museum. Later McLain Hall (1955) and Hamilton Hall and the 
Old Corral (1956) were added. The Fort was established as a 
military outpost in 1869 by General Philip Sheridan to subdue the 
tribes of the Southern Plains. Of the total floor space of 10,600 sq. 
feet, 8,600 sq. feet are now being utilized for indoor exhibits. 

Collections: Approximately 6,000 specimens pertaining to Okla- . 
homa Indian History and the story of military advancements. Of 
particular interest are the fine collections of historic artillery 
weapons, and Indian artifacts which include personal items of 
Geronimo, famous war chief of the Chiricahua Apache. Geronimo 
was brought to the Fort as a prisoner-of-war in 1890 and died 
there 1909. The archives are composed of historic artillery photo- 
graphs, documents and early artillery manuals. 

Eehibits: Wamilton Hall is being made into a gunroom to house 
artillery specimens which date back to a bronze Spanish Lantaka 
(1671). Other specimens are chronologically arranged to tell the 
story of artillery development up to 1900. McLain Hall tells the 
story of artillery from 1900 to the first guided missiles developed 
by the Army. Both exhibit halls make use of dioramas. The 
40,000 sq. foot area of outdoor exhibits in the Old Corral when re- 
constructed, will show specimens pertaining to civilian life and 
early day transportation. Included will be the old traders store 
and blacksmith shop which once stood on the post. 

Publications: Guide book. 

Governing Body: Advisory Board of eight Army officers stationed 
at Fort Sill. 

Source of Income: United States Government War Department. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. Wednesday through Satur- 
day; 12:00 noon—5:00 P. M. Sunday. Free. 
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GOODWELL (U. S. Highway 54) 


10 NO MAN’S-LAND HISTORICAL MUSEUM, Sewell Street on the 

east edge of the Panhandle A. & M. College Campus. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Curator: Mr. Nolan McWhirter. 

Staff: Curator and student part-time employees. 

Quarters: The Museum, founded by the College Museum Club and - 
the No-Man’s-Land Historical Society (1932), is now sponsored 
jointly by the Society and the College. It is housed in a specially 
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constructed building on the campus where a total of 8,000 sq. 
feet is avaliable for exhibits, storage, laboratory and classroom 
purposes. 

Collections: The Museum is divided into five divisions and includes 
collections pertaining to Geology and Paleontology, Archaeology, 
Pioneer History, Art, and Archives (Newspapers, books, docu- 
ments, etc.). The collections comprise approximately 40,000 cata- 
logued specimens. 

Exhibits: Displays are carefully arranged in modern cases. Features 
of interest are the monthly changing art exhibits in the Gallery, 
Oklahoma’s oldest printing press, and birds and animals native 
to the region. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Members of the various departments of the 

‘ College acting in advisory capacity. 

Sources of Income: College appropriation and donations from the 
No-Man’s Land Historical Society. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—12:00 P. M. Monday through Friday; 
9:00 A. M.—12:00 P. M. Saturday; 1:00—4:00 P. M. Sunday. Free. 


LAWTON (U.S. Highways 62, 277, 281) 
11. COMANCHE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM, to be 
located in the Old Corral at Fort Sill (See No. 9). 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical and Ethnological Museum) 

Curator: To be selected. 

Staff: To be selected. 

Quarters: The Museum is in the process of being organized by the 
Comanche County Historical Society in Lawton, Oklahoma. The 
reconstructed ‘Old Corral” at Fort Sill is tentatively named as 
the future location. 

Collections: Collections will be oriented primarily toward preserv- 
ing the history of Comanche County and will include Indian arti- 
facts and historical specimens that help to illustrate that history. 
The historical an ethnological collections from the former Lawton 
High School are being transferred to the Society. 

Hahibits: To be designed and organized. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: A board of members of the Comanche County 
Historical Society. 

Source of Income: Appropriations from the Society. 

Visiting Hours: Not yet determined. 


MUSKOGEE (U. S. Highways 62, 64, 69) 
12. INDIAN MUSEUM, Bacone College. 
(Type of Museum: College Museum) 
Director: Leo D. Harmon, Dean of College in charge. 
Staff: None. 
Quarters: The Museum, founded in 1935, is housed in the Bacone 
Art Lodge where 2,500 sq. ft. of space is available for exhibits. 
Collections: The Museum’s collections consist of approximately 
3,000 specimens pertaining to Southwestern and local ethnology 
including Indian crafts, arrowheads and household items. 
Dxhidits: Since the specimens may be viewed only by appointment, 
little emphasis is placed upon organizing and cataloging the 
material. 
Publications: None. 
Source of Income: College appropriation. 
Visiting Hours: By appointment only. 
Governing Body: None. 
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MUSKOGEE (U. S. Highways 62, 64, 69) = 
13. THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES MUSEUM, Union Indian Agency 

Building, Agency Hill, Muskogee. 

(Type of Museum: Local History and Ethnological Museum) 

President, Board of Trustees: Mrs. Marie L. Hayes. 

Staff: To be selected. 

Quarters: Collections, now in the process of being organized, will 
be placed in the Old Union Indian Building which, at the instiga- 
tion of the local Da-Co-Tah Club, was renamed the Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum in 1956. Completed in 1875, the Agency was the 
first building ever erected by the United States government to 
house the superintendency of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Collections: Upon completion the Museum will hold books, costumes, 
art and craft articles, documents and other items and data per- 
taining to the traditions of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek and Seminole Indians. 

Behibits: Attractive and informative modern exhibits are now in 
the process of being prepared. 

Publications: A directory of collections pertaining to the Five 
Civilized Tribes is planned. 

Governing Body: 9 elective and 7 ex-elective trustees. 

Source of Income: Membership fees. 

Visiting Hours: Not yet determined. 


NORMAN (U. S. Highway 77; State Highway 9) 

14. MUSEUM OF ART, Jacobson Hall, North Oval of the University of 
Oklahoma Campus. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Director: Mr. Donald B. Matheson. 

Staff: Director, Supervisor, Museum Attendent. 

Quarters: Jacobson Hall is a brick faced, three story structure 
which allows 360 running feet of exhibit space and 1,100 sq. feet 
of storage area. The building, facing Boyd Street and running 
parallel to the Campus Corner, is easily accessible to the public. 

Collections: The Museum owns approximately 1,400 examples of 
contemporary American Art, American Indian Art and Oriental 
Art. 

Echibits: Features of particular interest are the frequently changed 
traveling art shows and student and faculty exhibits in the main 
floor gallery. All exhibits are displayed on excellent, well lighted 
background. On the second floor a 2,000 volume library contain- 
ing excellent art reference books is available to faculty and 
student personnel. 

Governing Body: Advisory committee of 5 faculty members includ- 
ing the director. 

Publications: Semi-annual exhibition calendars and catalogues of 
eurrent exhibitions. 

Source of Income: State appropriation determined by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M.—12:00 Noon and 1:00—5:00 P. M. 
weekdays; 9:00 A. M.—12:00 Noon Saturday; 2:00—5:00 P. M. 
Sunday. Free. 


NORMAN (U. S. Highway 77; State Highway 9) 


15. STOVALL MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND HISTORY, On the campus 
of the University of Oklahoma, Asp Street, near Sooner City. 
(Type of Museum: College Museum) 
Director: Dr. Stephan de Borhegyi. 
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Staff: Director, Assistant Director, Mr. Ralph B. Shead; Secre- 
tary; Custodian, Preparator, 6 Head Curators (Part Time), 11 
Curators (Part Time), 23 Student Assistants (Part Time), 15 Re- 
search Associates. . 

Quarters: The Museum was originally founded as a geology and 
natural history museum by the Territorial Legislature in 1899. 
In 1943 the Board of Regents of the University consolidated the 
scattered departmental collections into a general museum and in 
1948 the collections were moved into the present quarters. Three 
separate buildings provide a total of 21,578 sq. feet of which 
5,778 sq. feet is used for exhibits, 8,748 sq. feet for storage, and 
4,303 sq. feet for laboratories. The two story brick-faced former 
ROTC armory was built in 1936. It constitutes the main museum 
building and area for displays. Recent installations include the air 
conditioning of the exhibit area and the completion of a modern 
auditorium in 1957. Monthly scientific lectures and bi-monthly 
social events are open to the general public. 

Collections: The Museum’s many valuable collections have been 
donated by friends of the University, collected in the field by 
faculty members and students, or purchased. The collections, con- 
sisting of more than 2,000,000 catalogued specimens, are depart- 
mentalized under six divisions: Archaeology (Oklahoma, South- 
western and Southeastern U. S. A., Asia, Central and South 
America, Europe and Oceania); Ethnology (Plains Indians, 
Southwest U. S. A., Asia, Central and South America, Oceania 
and Africa); Classical Archaeology (Greek, Roman, Egyptian 
and Near WHastern); History (Frontier and Pioneer); Geology 
(Mineralogy and Paleontology) ; Botany; Zoology (extensive bird 
and mammal skin collections) ; and Art (Historical and Primitive 
Paintings). A reference library is housed in the main building 
and is available to students and researchers. 

Exhibits: The main building contains two floors of modern, well 
arranged exhibits including diorama and habitat cases. The 
important Spiro Mound archaeological collection is housed in a 
special hall on the second floor. Two recent installations of special 
interest to the public are the “Talking Exhibits’ (Head Hunters 
of the Amazon, Plains Indian Music, Music of India, and Bird 
Calls of Oklahoma) and the “Story of the Month” which allows 
the visitor to view a new set of twelve color slides each month. 
These have been fully documented and are related to a particular 
topic. The permanent exhibits serve as instructive, educational 
aids to the visitor. An example is the Plains Indian Hall which 
is oriented around the theme “From the Cradle to the Grave.” 
Here specimens of material culture are arranged in such a way 
as to illustrate the life cycle of the Plains Warrior. A new 
“special” exhibit area is now under construction. 

Publications: Yearly calendar of museum activities, scientific pub- 
lications by faculty members affiliated with the Museum, “A 
History of the Stovall Museum of Science and History,” and other 
scientific and popular articles pertaining to the Museum collections. 

Governing Body: Executive committee composed of six head cura- 
tors and research associates and an advisory board of 9 faculty 
members. 

Source of Income: State appropriation determined by the University. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. weekdays except Monday; 
9:00 A. M—12:00 Noon on Saturday; 2:00—5:00 P. M. on Sun- 
day. Free. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY (U. S. Highways 62, 66, 77; State Highways 3, 74, 
Turner Turnpike) ; 

16. MUSEUM OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, located in 

the Historical Building across from the State Capitol, occupying 

a two-block area on the Capitol grounds, Oklahoma City. 

(Type of Museum: Ithnological and State Historical) q 

Administrative Secretary: Mr. Elmer L. Fraker. 

Staff: Chief Curator, three assistant curators and guide. 

Quarters: The Museum as a department of the Oklahoma Historical { 
Society is housed in the Historical Building, an impressive and : 
modern structure completed in 1980. The building is fireproof, 
with Georgia granite ‘base and steps, Indiana limestone super- 
structure and steel casements with plate glass. The second, third 
and fourth floors are of marble; the main gallery floors are of 
panel parquetry work in oak and walnut. Principal rooms and 
corridors are classical in design with broad stairways of marble. 

The Museum occupies the entire top (4th) floor with four 
galleries (two 35 x 85 and two 25 x 109), two additional exhibit 
areas, two staff offices, two shelved rooms with a mezzanine each 

for storage. It also occupies part of the third floor with two 
Memorial (Confederate and Union) halls (25 x 386 each), Flag 
Hall and entire corridor, as well as the second floor corridor; 

and the ground or first floor corridor and large gallery (35 x 85) 

with two side exhibit areas for heavy museum pieces, besides 

all exhibit areas on main stairways from ground floor to 4th. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 sq. ft. are devoted to exhibit areas. 

Collections: The Oklahoma Historical Society was originally found- 
ed by the Oklahoma Press Association, at Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
Territory, in May, 1893, and is dedicated to the preservation of 
Oklahoma history. The Historical Society now has five depart- 
ments—Hditorial, Library, Newspaper, Indian Archives, Museum—. 
besides the Executive offices, Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative 
Secretary, employing a total staff of sixteen. The early collec- 
tions and library were moved to Oklahoma City in 1902, and were 
housed in the State Capitol from 1917 to 1930 when the present 
building was completed. The Museum today has approximately 
25,000 accessioned articles of which more than 18,000 artifacts 
and relics are on display. The American Indian collection in the 
Museum is considered second only to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and includes prehistoric specimens (all originals) from the famous 
Spiro Mound, in Le¥Flore County, the Cave Dweller culture 
near Grove in Delaware Conuty and the Basket Maker culture 
near Kenton in Cimarron County, besides the rare French and 
Indian (Caddoan) relics from the site of Ferdinandina, in Kay 
County, the first white settlement in Oklahoma (ea. 1750). The 
Museum has a yery fine collection of Oklahoma historical pictures 
consisting of approximately 25,000 original photographs on file 
and 256 paintings; also, a collection of statuary, some in bronze 
or marble. 

The four other departments of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society organization all relate to the history of the State, with fine 
collections of rare materials: The Editorial Department produces 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, the Society’s quarterly journal, pre- 
senting both popular and scientific articles on the history of this 
region (early exploring expeditions, Indians and pioneers, etc.), 
current volume XXXV (1957). All volumes of The Chronicles, 
first published in 1921, some of which are rare out-of-print 


collectors’ items, contain rich materials and original data on 
Oklahoma’s past. 
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Corridor 4th floor, Museum of Oklahoma Historical Society, show- 
ing Indian murals by Kiowa artists, and bronze bust of Will Rogers 
and Wiley Post. 


Art Gallery, Museum of Oklahoma Historical Society, 4th Floor. 
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The Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society has 26,000 
books pertaining to Oklahoma and its regional history (many very 
rare, as first editions), catalogued and kept in steel stacks on six 
mezzanine floors, with a special Reading Room (25 x 109). There 
is a Recordak Microfilm Reader, with approximately 250 micro- 

- films that cover thousands of War Department, U. S. Indian Office 
and many other original records. The Library also has special 
collections totaling 270,000 manuscript pages and letters relating to 
Oklahoma history kept in steel file cabinets. 

The Newspaper Department ranks second in the United States 
for collections of this kind, with approximately 33,000 bound 
volumes of old newspapers of the Indian Territory (as early as 
1844) and the State, and annually continuing 52 dailies and about 
200 weeklies. These bound volumes are kept in steel stacks in two 
areas of floor space (5,000 sq. ft.) adjoining the Newespaper 
Reading Room (25 x 36). A microfilm camera is now in operation. 

The Indian Archives Department of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society has the largest collection of Indian documents in the 
United States outside of Washington, D. C., approximately 
3,500,000 manuscript pages, many of which can be classed as 
museum items. All the Indian documents are catalogued with card 
index files, and kept in steel file cabinets. The Indian Archives 
Department at present is located on the ground floor of the 
Historical Building, in part of the Museum space. 

The five departments of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
serve researchers and writers from all parts of the State and the 
Nation who visit the Historical Building for research work in 
the Society’s collections. Approximately 100,000 persons visit the 
Museum exhibits annually, from every state in the Union and 
from foreign countires. 

Eavhibits: Museum exhibits are arranged in modern show cases. 

Publications: Brochure as guide to special Museum exhibits. 

Governing Body: ‘The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, 25 elected members with General William 8. Key as 
President. 

Source of Income: State appropriation, membership fees and the 
sale of The Chronicles of Oklahoma and Brochure. 

Visiting Hours: 8:30 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. daily, Monday through 

_ Friday ; 8:30 to 12:00 noon, Saturdays; 2:00 P. M to 4:30 P. M., 
Sundays, Museum exhibits only. Free. 


OKLAHOMA CITY (U. S. Highways 62, 66, 77; State Highways 3, 74, 
Turner Turnpike) 
17. OKLAHOMA ART CENTER, 5th floor of the Municipal Auditorium 
Building. 

(Type of Museum: Art Museum) 

Director: Mrs. Nan Sheets. 

Staff: Director, Secretary, and General Worker. 

Quarters: The Art Center was founded in 1935 by joint efforts of 
the Federal Art Project and local sponsors. It has been located on 
the fifth floor of the Municipal Auditorium since 1937 where 
five galleries and approximately 5,860 square feet of exhibit space 
is available for the display of work by Oklahoma artists and 
traveling shows of national importance. Plans for a new building 
are in progress. Ales 

Collections: The Center owns approximately 200 paintings and 
prints by well known contemporary artists. st 

Exhibits: All exhibits are carefully planned utilizing good back- 
grounds and lighting. During the past year 18 traveling shows 
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were brought to Oklahoma City, two of which were outstanding 
collections of old master paintings. The work of Oklahoma artists 
may be seen at the Center at all times. One-man shows are fre- 
quently exhibited in the rental and sales gallery. An activity of 
particular interest and value to the State is an annual all-state 
competition for adult artists and one for public school children. 

Publications: Occasional guides to special exhibits. 

Governing Body: 10 member board of trustees and corporation 
members with an auxiliary women’s working group. 

Source of Income: Private donations and membership fees, Net 
from the annual Beaux Arts Ball. City furnishes quarters and 4 
utilities. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. Tuesday through Saturday ; 
2:00—5:00 P. M. Sunday. Free. 


OKMULGEE U. S. Highways 62 and 75) 


18. CREEK INDIAN MUSHUM, Creek Indian Council House. 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical and Hthnological Museum) 

Curator: Miss Theda Wammack. 

Staff: Curator 

Quarters: The Creek Indian Museum occupies the lower section 
of the historic Creek Council House built in 1878. The Museum 
was founded by the Creek Indian Memorial Association in 1926. 
Three rooms of the Council House are devoted to exhibits allow- 
ing 1,188 square feet for display purposes and 500 square feet for 
storage. On the second floor the Creek House of Warriors and the 
House of Kings is open to visitors. 

Collections: The Museum possesses approximately 500 specimens 
which include items of Oklahoma Archaeology, Oklahoma Frontier 
History, and Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee ethnology. A small 
reference library is also available to interested visitors and re- 
searchers. 

EHe«hibits: Employing modern techniques of display, voluntary 
groups of Okmulgee citizens are now in the process of modernizing 
all exhibits. The staff of the Stovall Museum of the University 
of Oklahoma has given aid in an advisory capacity. 

Publications: ‘History and Legend of the Creek Indian,” booklet. 

Governing Body: Creek Indian Memorial Association. 

Source of Income: City appropriation and membership fees. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M—12:00 P. M. and 1:00 P. M.—4:00 
P. M. Tuesday through Saturday; Sunday 1:00 P. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Closed on Monday. Free. 


PAWHUSKA (U. S. Highway 60; State Highway 11) 
19. OSAGH TRIBAL MUSEUM, Osage Agency Campus, 800 Block, 
Grandview Avenue, City of Pawhuska. 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical and Ethnological Museum) 

Co-Custodians: Mrs. Willa K. Warrior and Mrs. Nettie W. Luttrell. 

Staff: Co-Custodians . 

Quarters: Founded jointly by the Osage Tribal Museum and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the building was dedicated in 1938 and 
combines auditorium facilities as well as exhibit space of approx- 
imately 800 square feet. 

Collections: Including a small library, the Museum houses items 
of Oklahoma Archaeology, Indian Ethnology, predominately Osage, 
and Oklahoma Frontier History. Indian handicrafts are for sale 
to the public. 

Exhibits: The exhibits are permanently arranged. 
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Publications: None. =a 

Governing Body: Superintendent of the Osage Indian Agency and 
10 members of the Osage Tribal Council. 

Sources of Income: The City of Pawhuska and the Osage Tribe. 
Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M.—12:00 Noon and 1:00—5:00 P. M. 
daily. Free. 


PONCA CITY (U. S. Highways 60 and 77; State Highways 11 and 40) 


20. PONCA CITY INDIAN AND PIONEER MUSEUM, basement of the 
City Library. 

(Type of Museum: Local Historical and Ethnological Museum) 

Chairman: Mrs. Ivan Williams. 

Staff: Chairman and five part-time employees. 

Quarters: Basement of the library where 2,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space is available for display of specimens. The Library 
was built in 1989. ; 

Collections: Specimens include items pertaining to Oklahoma Arch- 
aeology and Southwestern Archaeology, Hthnology (Plains Indian, 
Northwest Coast, Southwestern) and modern Indian, and Histori- 
cal Art. Oklahoma pioneer objects are also on display. In the library 
proper a fine collection of Oriental Art, formerly from the Richard 
Gordon Matzene Collection, is exhibited. The Museum possesses 
approximately 2,000 items. 

Hehibits: Specimens are arranged in floor cases and wall exhibits 
in two rooms. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: The Library Board. 

Source of Income: Appropriations from the City. 

Visiting Hours: 10:00 A. M.—9:00 P. M. daily except Sunday. 
Free. 


SHAWNEE (U.S. Highway 270; State Highways 3, 18) 
21. OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVHRSITY MUSEUM, Campus of the 

Oklahoma Baptist University. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Librarian: Mr. Lee B. Spencer. 

Staff: Librarian and part-time student employees. 

Quarters: The Museum, founded by University President John 
W. Raley in 1939, is housed in the University Library. 

Collections: In addition to the specimens pertaining to Oklahoma 
history, botany, and natural history, the Museum owns materials 
pertinent to the history of Baptist Missions and Churches in 
Oklahoma. Collections were acquired through donations and limited 
purchases. 

Exhibits: Specimens are carefully arranged in wall cases and are 
periodically changed. 

Publications: None. dpaee 

Governing Body: Faculty Library Committee and incipient friends 
of library organization. 

Sources of Income: University appropriation. 

Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M—5:00 P. M. daily except Sunday. Free. 


SHAWNEE (U. S. Highway 270) 
22. SAINT GREGORY’S ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM, about one 
mile east of the City of Shawnee on Saint Gregory’s College 


Campus. 
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(Type of Museum: College Museum)® 

Curator: Rev. Thomas Rabideau, O. S. B. 

Staff: Curator. 

Quarters: The Museum was founded in 1919 through the efforts of 
Father Gregory Gerrer, a native Oklahoman. It is now located in 
the administration building of the College where approximately 
1200 square feet of exhibit-space is devoted to display of specimens 
and paintings. 

Collections: This large collection of specimens was secured from 
all parts of the world during a fifty year period through the tireless 
efforts of the late Father Gerrer. The archaeological collection 
includes specimens of Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Oriental, Aztec, and Toltec origin. Ethnological specimens are 
primarily concerned with Plains Indian, Southwestern and North- 
west Coast areas. Other sections of the Museum are devoted to 
the display of items of Geological, Zoological, and Historical 
(antique firearms and medieval armour) interest. The Art 
Gallery contains many original contributions of the masters of 
modern and Renaissance art. A treasured possession of the Museum 
is the portrait of Pope Pius X painted by Father Gerrer, 
Museum founder. Organized collecting ceased with the death of 
Father Gerrer in 1946. 

Exhibits: The 6,347 cataloged Museum specimens and 218 paint- 
ings cannot be successfully displayed in the small amount of 
exhibit space allotted. Consequently, many of the cases are crowded. 

Publications: Printed Catalogue. 

Governing Body: Advisory board of faculty members. 

Source of Income: The Museum is owned by the Benedictine Fathers 
with no means of support other than the College. 

Visiting Hours: 1:00—5:00 P. M. Saturday and Sunday. Weekday 
appointments by request. 


STILLWATER State Highways 40, 51) 


24. OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSTY OF ZOOLOGY, Oklahoma State 
University Campus, Stillwater, Life Science Building. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Curator: Dr. George A. Moore, Professor of Geology. 

Staff: Curator. 

Quarters: The Museum, founded in 1924, houses its specimens in 
the Life Sciences Building on campus. 

Collections: The Museum possesses approximately 15,950 vertebrate 
and invertebrate specimens. The first zoological collections were 
made for the Museum by the present Curator, Dr. Moore. Later 
collections of mammal skins (Texas, Oklahoma, and Michigan), 
fish, invertebrates, and herpetological specimens were added. 

Exhibits: Exhibits are oriented primarily toward the interest and 
instruction of students of the zoological sciences. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: None. 

Source of Income: State appropriation allocated to the College. 

Visiting Hours: Not open regularly. Primarily a research museum. 


5 Museum No. 23 in this list: South of Shawnee about two miles (north of 
present Tecumseh) on east side of State Highway 18 is the Pottawatomie County 
Historical Society Museum located in the historic Friends Church (mission work 
begun, en museum recently closed to the public pending plans for reorgani- 
zation.—Ed. 
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SULPHUR (State Highways 7, 18) 


25. PLATT NATIONAL PARK MUSEUM, EXHIBIT BOILDING, Platt 
National Park. 
(Type of Museum: Park Sica Museum) 
Superintendent: Mr. William E. Branch. 

Staff: Superintendent and Park Naturalist, Mr. Paul F. McCrary. 

Quarters: Founded by the National Park Service in 1948, museum 
specimens are housed in the Exhibit Building at Platt National 
Park. Only 900 square feet of exhibit space is now available, but 
it is hoped that funds will be allotted for a new building. The 
present building was constructed by the people of Sulphur in the 
1920’s as a community building. 

Collections: Exhibits on display are composed of specimens pertain- 
ing to Archaeology, History, Geology and the Biological Sciences. 
Many of the historical collections were donated by local citizens, 
while scientific collections are mainly the result of work by 
National Park Service employees. 

Kehibits: Exhibits are oriented toward helping Park visitors under- 
se and appreciate more fully the natural environment of the 
Park. 

Publications: Pamphlets pertaining to the National Park Service 
and natural history are for sale. 

Governing Body: National Park Service. 

Source of Income: United States Department of Interior and Na- 
tional Park Service apropriations. 

Visiting Hours: 8:00 A. M. —5:00 P. M daily except in the summer. 
Winter hours same as summer except closed on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


TAHLEQUAH (U. S. Highway 62, State Highways 10, 51, 82) 


26. THE MURRELL HOME, A Cherokee Shrine, five miles south of 
Tahlequah and one mile east on U. S. Highway 62. 

(Type of Museum: Open Air Museum, Historical Monument) 

Curator: Mrs. Jennie Ross Cobb. 

Staff: Curator and Yard Man. 

Quarters: Purchased by the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board in 1948, the historic Murrell Home stands as a shrine to 
remind visitors of the social life that existed in the Cherokee 
Indian Community over a hundred years ago. Built in 1845 by 
George M. Murrell who had married into the Cherokee tribe, the 
mansion represented an early day cultural center. The house is 
located on 40 acres of land wooded with magnificant trees and 
containing one of the finest springs in the County. Approximately 
6,000 square feet of space is available for indoor exhibits and 
storage. 

Collections: The State hopes to restore the mansion to its original 
appearance and then maintain it as a memorial to the Cherokee 
people. Consequently, specimens now in possession of the Home 
are historical and regional in nature. A small library consisting 
of books pertaining to the Civil War era and Cherokee history is 
boused in the Murrell mansion. 

Exhibits: Plans, which will include the display of items of Cher- 
okee culture, are being made to authentically refurnish the house. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board and a 
committee of five citizens of Tahlequah. 

Source of Income: State appropriations. 

- Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. daily. Free. 
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TAHLEQUAH (U. S. Highway 62, State Highways 10, 51, 82) 
27. NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE CHEROKEH MUSHUM, On 
the Northeastern State College Campus. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Curator: Mrs. Dennie Jones, Assistant Librarian. 

Staff: Curator. 

Quarters: Founded by the College in 1921, the Museum was moved 
to its present quarters on the first floor of the new and modern 
College Library in 1949. Approximately 4.500 square feet of space 
is available for the display of 550 specimens. 

Collections: For the most part, the collections pertain to the history 
of the Cherokee tribe. Specimens range from pre-historic items 
such as hatchets, stone knives, pestles and mortars, to pioneer house- 
hold items brought by the Cherokee as they were forced to move 
into the West over the “Trail of Tears.” Included in the collection 
are rare documents and contemporary crafts by the Cherokee 
weavers of Tahlequah and pottery made at the nearby Sequoyah 
Indian Training School. 

Eehibits: Exhibits strive to acquaint the visitor with the chrono- 
logical history of the Cherokee Indian. 

Publications: Information folder. 

Governing Body: Library Committee of Northeastern State College. 

Source of Income: College appropriation. 

Visiting Hours: 2:00—5:00 P. M. Sundays; weekday visits by 
appointment. Free. 


TULSA (U.S. Highways 64, 66, 75, 169; State Highways 11, 33) 
28. THOMAS GILCREASE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

AND ART, 2400 West Newton Street. 

(Type of Museum: Art Museum) 

Executive Director: Mr. James T. Forrest. 

Staff: Executive Director, Curator of Books and Documents, Regis- 
trar, Curator, Assistant Curator, Educational Assistants, Staff 
Artist, Photographer-Microfilm Operator, Secretary, Receptionist, 
Membership Secretary, Building and Grounds Supervisor, Mainten- 
ance Men. 

Quarters: Founded by Mr. Thomas Gilcrease, the Museum was first 
opened to the public in May, 1949. The main museum is constructed 
of native sandstone by Indian labor. Allowing 12,000 square feet of 
exhibit space, the interior of the building is divided into ten large 
and three small galleries, plus a 7,000 square foot area for a two- 
level library, office and storage rooms. When the Museum was 
offered to the City of Tulsa in 1954, the people voted for a bond 
issue of $2,250,000 and became the owners of the valuable collec- 
tions. 

Collections: Collections of the Institute, amassed through the tire- 
less efforts of Mr. Thomas Gilcrease, are oriented toward relating 
the history of America from pre-historic times to the present with 
special emphasis on the American Indian and the development. of 
the western United States. They include: Pre-Columbian and 
historic Indian artifacts; impressive archives of Spanish docu- 
ments; 3,000 paintings in oil and water colors by such artsts as 
Frederic Remington, Charles Russell, George Catlin, Jacob Miller, 
ete.; over 150 pieces of sculpture by leading artists of America: 
over 10,000 specimens of Pre-Columbian artifacts; and a pottery 
and figurine collection from Mexico and Yucatan, Southwestern 
United States, Oklahoma, Illinois and Arkansas. The Gilerease 
Library contains over 50,000 books and rare documents relating to 
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Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Spanish explorations and Am- 
erican History. ; 

Hehibits: Exhibits are carefully arranged in the spacious halls 
with emphasis on modern techniques of design and instruction. 

Publications: Information folders, guides to special exhibits, and 
bi-monthly newsletters. 

Governing Body: The Museum is under the supervision of the City 
Park Board and Board of Directors of twenty-seven members 
directly responsible for the Institute’s activities. 

Source of Income: The City of Tulsa and the Thomas Gilcrease 
Institute of American History and Art, Inc. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. Monday through Saturday ; 
1:00—5:00 P. M. Sundays and holidays. Guided tours by appoint- 
ment. Free. 


TULSA (U.S. Highways 64, 66, 75, 169; State Highways 11, 33) 


29. PHILBROOK ART CENTER, 2727 South Rockford Road. 

(Type of Museum: Art Museum) 

Art Director: Mr. Denys P. Myers. 

Staff: Art Director, 2 Curators, Public Relations Director, Mem- 
bership Secretary and Registrar, Librarian and Receptionist, 
Gallery Supervisor, 2 Assistants, Honorary Curator, 14 Teachers 
on junior and senior studio staff for Saturday classes. 

Quarters: The Art Center is located in the palatial residence 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Waite Phillips. The mansion, opened as a 
museum in 1939, is designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
and has lent itself to the installation of galleries, auditorium, 
library and work rooms without destroying the original architec- 
tural value. The surrounding 23 acres of grounds are lighted during 
the summer months to allow visitors the opportunity to view the 
formal gardens patterned after those of the Villa Lante 50 miles 
north of Rome. 

Collections: The Art Center has been the recipient of a number of 
fine collections from individuals and foundations. Such works 
include 34 Italian Renaissance paintings and sculptures (Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation) ; over 80 English Seventeenth and Highteenth 
Century portraits, and genre paintings by Nineteenth Century 
European and American artists (Clubb Collection) ; 42 paintings 
pertaining to the oil industry throughout the world (Standard 
Oil Company); a collection of Chinese decorative arts (George 
H. Taber Collection). The American Indian Collections include 
fine specimens of pottery and basketry (Clark Field Collection), 
costumes and artifacts (Roberta Campbell Lawson Collection), 
artifacts from the Spiro Mound, and more than 250 paintings by 
American Indians. The library has books and periodicals per- 
taining to the art field available for visitors. 

Bahibits: Permanent exhibits include the Period Rooms (French, 
Spanish, Italian, Warly American); installations in the Indian 
department, and certain paintings and sculptures in key positions 
throughout the Museum. Rotating exhibits from Philbrook’s own 
collections and scheduled exhibits from other sources constitute 
temporary displays. The exhibits are designed to survey art of 
all periods and places and to emphasize many media, The Art 
Center has a definite and progressive educational program in the 
form of art instruction classes for both adults and children. 

Publications: Catalogues, guide books, a guide to special exhibits, 
current paintings, catalogue of the Samuel H. Kress Collection. 

Governing Body: 21 member board of Trustees of the Southwestern 
Art Association. Victor C. Hurt, President. 
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Source of Income: Private endowment and membership fees. 

Visiting Hours: Closed Monday, open 10:00 A. M—5:00 P. M. 
Tuesday through Saturday, Sunday 1:00 —-5:00 P. M., Tuesday 
evening 7:30—9:00 P. M. Free to Philbrook members, their out-of- 
town guests, young people under 21, and members of the armed 
forces at all times. Free days to the public—Sunday, Wednesday, 
Tuesday night. Admission fee of 25 cents to adults not included 
in the above classification on other days. 


VINITA (U.S. Highway 66; State Highway 2) 
30. MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, 104 West Illinois Street. 


(Type of Museum: Local Historical, Hthnological and Natural 
History Museum) 

Secretary-Manager: Mr. William R. Hellen, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Staff: Secretary-Manager. 

Quarters: Founded by the local Chamber of Commerce in 1937, 
the Museum is housed in the lobby of the City Hall. 

Collections: Collections consist of approximately 300 specimens 
representing Ethnology (Plains Indians, Africa, Central and South 
America), Paleontology, and Mineralogy. 

Exhibits: Museum installations include six showcases in which 
exhibits are carefully arranged. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Chamber of Commerce Executives. 

Source of Income: City appropriation. — 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. Monday through Friday, 
9:00 A. M.—12:00 P. M. Saturday. Closed Sundays and Holidays. 


WEATHERFORD (U. S. Highway 66; State Highway 54) 


31. SOUTHWHST OKLAHOMA MUSEUM, Southwestern State College 
Campus. 

(Type of Museum: College Museum) 

Secretary: Mr. Grant Hendrix. 

Staff: Secretary and part-time Student Employees. 

Quarters: The Museum, formally dedicated on April 19, 1954, is 
located on the campus in a small attractive building of native 
stone. 

Collections: Collections consist of over 1,300 articles that are closely 
associated with the early history of Cheyenne, Arapaho Country. 
Specimens include such items as Indian artifacts and household 
articles, historical documents and fossils. 

Hehibits: Exhibits are carefully arranged in adequate show cases 
allowing the visitor ample room to enjoy each specimen. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: Cheyenne-Arapaho Country Association’s Officers. 

Sources of Income: College appropriation and membership. 

Visiting Hours: 9:00 A. M.—12:00 P. M. and 1:00—4:00 P. M. 
Monday through Friday. Free. 


TONKAWA-U. S. Highways 60, 177) 


32. YELLOW BULL MUSEUM, Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Campus, North Jenkins Street on the third floor of Harold Hall, 
Science Building. 
(Type of Museum: College Museum) 
Dérector: Mr. A. D. Buck. 
Staff: Director. 
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Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Quarters: Founded in 1908 by Mr. C. E. Johnson, the Museum has 
been completely reorganized including the installation of new 
cases, cooling system, lighting, and tile floor. It was officially 
opened to the public on March 31, 1957. There is 2,125 square feet 
of space available for exhibits, storage, laboratories and offices. 

Collections: Collections include: Ethnology (Plains Indian), Okla- 
homa Pioneer History, Botany, Mineralogy and Zoology. Approx- 
imately 5,000 specimens are owned by the Museum. 

Ewvhibits: New, well designed and arranged exhibits are placed in 
oak cases constructed at the College. A diorama habitat case 
extending the length of one wall is of particular interest. 

Publications: None. 

Governing Body: None. 

Sources of Income: College appropriation. 

Ba ha Hours: 8:00 A. M—5:00 P. M. Monday through Friday. 

ree. 


APPENDIX A 
Miscellaneous Information About Oklahoma Museums 
In his publication entitled The Musewm in America (p. 644) Dr. 


Laurence Vail Coleman lists a total of 20 museums in Oklahoma at the end 
of the year 1938. Of these 20 the following 11 have since been discontinued : 


Blackwell: The Blackwell Federal Art Gallery (W. P. A.) 
Chilocco: Chiloeco Indian Agricultural School Museum. 
Claremore: Claremore Federal Art Gallery (W. P. A.) , 
Enid: Phillips University Museum. 
Muskogee: Muskogee Public Library Exhibit. 
Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City Public Schools, Museum for Children. 
Sallisaw: Sequoyah County Oklahoma Historical Society, Sequoyah 
Cabin Historic House. 
Tulsa: River View High School Science Museum. 
Tulsa Federal Art Center (W. P. A.) 
University of Tulsa Museum. 
Wagoner: Wagoner County History Museum. 


The nine museums still in existence are Nos. 15, 17, 16, 18, 19, 22, 24, 29, 


and 7. Other museums, not listed by Dr. Coleman in 1938, which were short- 
lived were: 


Blackwell: Pioneer Museum. 

Lawton: Lawton High School Museum (W. P. A.). Discontinued in 1956 
and the collections incorporated in the Comanche County Historical 
Society Museum. (No. 11). 

Mangum: Old Greer County Historical Society Museum. 

No information was made available on the following six museums: 

Enid: Garfield County Historical Society Museum. 

Oklahoma City: Museum of the Highty-Niners Association. 

Shawnee: Pottawatomie County Historical Society Museum (No. 23). 

Tulsa: Tulsa Historical Society Museum located at Central High School. 

Vian: Dwight Mission Museum, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Sequoyah 
County. 

Wilburton : Latimer County Historical Society Museum at Eastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

One museum listed in the 1956 Directory of Historical Societies and 
Agencies in the U. S. and Canada (p. 36) is not a museum but an 
historical document collection : 

Edmond: Central State College Historical Museum (Library of Original 
Evidence). Established, 1915. I. Jeston Hampton, professor of History, 
Curator. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Reprints FRoM The Chronicles AND 
Notes ON THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND Matt CENTENNIAL 


Two interesting reprints. in neat covers from The Chronicles for 
Spring, 1957 (Vol. XXXV, No. 1) can be ordered from the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City at 
35¢ each: ‘Along the Washington Irving Trail in Oklahoma’’ and 
“The Butterfield Overland Mail-One Hundred Years Ago.’’ 


The ‘‘Irving Trail’’ reprint with map is a fine guide for history 
classes and those interested in traveling along modern highways in 
Oklahoma, on Irving’s Tour on the Prairies of 1832. This guide 
shows that this tour which took Irving’s party a month to complete 
can be made by automobile in one day, and points out specifically 
every highway that should be followed in making the trip now. 


The ‘‘Overland Mail’’ reprint with map has been contributed 
as a part of the Centennial of the first U. S. mail route overland 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, which crossed what is now 
Southeastern Oklahoma for 192 miles (1857-61). This Centennial 
is being celebrated in the Southeastern States from Missouri to 
California. Arkansas plans an outstanding celebration on the 
Centennial of the arrival of the first Butterfield Overland Mail 
coach in September, 1958. California’s celebration of the Centennial 
includes extensive plans in publications by historical committees, 
banquets, special programs and out-door festivals during the two 
year period 1957-58. The Centennial in Oklahoma (Butterfield 
Overland Mail contract signed September 16, 1857, the greatest 
U. 8. mail contract to that date) is high lighted by a two-day cele- 
bration—September 14 and 15, 1957—at Durant which City is 
counted as the outgrowth of ‘‘Fisher’s Station’’ on the famous 
Butterfield Overland Mail route through Oklahoma one hundred 
years ago. Citizens of Durant erected a replica of ‘‘Fisher’s 
Station’’— a log cabin—on the grounds of the Semi-centennial 
Exposition of Oklahoma statehood, June 14 to July 7, 1957, at Okla- 
homa City. An exhibit of historical relics of a century ago from 
the Oklahoma Historical Society was on display in the ‘‘Fisher’s 
Station” cabin. At either end of the cabin outside was a special 
exhibit: (1) an original Concord stage coach—‘‘Butterfield Over- 
land Mail’’— owned and restored in all its true color and decora- 
tion by Mr. John D. Frizzell, member of the Overland Mail Centen- 
nial Committee in Oklahoma; and (2) a new, modern U. S. Post 


Office bus used in collecting the mails from rural post offices 
that have no railroad. 


‘ 
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The correct list of the Butterfield Overland Mail stations 
in Oklahoma a century ago are given here again from the reprint, 
showing corrections of some typographical errors that inadvertantly 
appeared in the list in The Chronicles for Spring, 1957: 


1. Walker’s Station (Sec. 18, T. 9 N., 26 E.), LeFlore County, about 
1% miles northeast of present Spiro. 

2. Trahern’s Station (Sec. 32, T. 8 N., R. 24 E.), at Latham, LeFlore 
County. 

3. Holloway’s Station (Sec. 24, T. 6 N., R. 21 EB.) at east end of The 

Narrows, about 3 miles northeast of Red Oak, Latimer County. 

Five miles east of Holloways was Edward’s Store (Sec. 15, T. 6 N., 

R. 22 EH.) where meals were served to Overland Mail passengers 

soon after the establishment of the stage line. 

Riddle’s Station (Sec. 12, T. 5 N., R. 19 E.), 1% miles east of 

Wilburton, on the section line road at Lutie, off U. S. Highway 270. 

Pusley’s Station (Secs. 24-25, T. 4 N., R. 17 BH.) about 3 miles south- 

west of Higgins, Latimer County. 

Blackburn’s Station (Secs. 4-5, T. 2 N., R. 15 E.) near present rock 

schoolhouse on county road, Pittsburg County, just south of Elm 

Creek. 

Waddell’s Station (Secs. 9-10, T. 1 S., R. 18 EB.) about 3 miles 

southwest of Wesley, Atoka County. 

Geary’s Station (Sec. 19, T. 1 N., R. 12 E.) about 1% miles south- 

west of Stringtown, Atoka County. 

9. Boggy Depot (Sec. 1, T. 3 S., R. 9 E), 10 miles south and west of 
Atoka, Atoka County, and about 4 miles south of present bridge 
(west end) across Clear Boggy River. 

10. Nail’s or “Blue River Station,” (Secs. 7-8, T. 5 S., R. 9 E.) on east 

side of Blue River, about 2 miles southwest of Kenefick, Bryan 

County. g 

11. Fisher’s Station (See. 3, T. 7 S., R. 8 EH.) about 4 miles west of 
Durant, Bryan County. (This station was better known locally 
after the Civil War as “Carriage Point.’’) 

12. Colbert’s Ferry (Secs. 30-31, T. 8 S., R. 8 E.) about 3 miles south 
of Colbert, Bryan County, and just below the old highway bridge 
across Red River. 
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Note: The “Overland Mail” reprint gives more historical details on the above 
stations. The only one of the Overland Mail stations standing in Oklahoma 
today is Edward’s store, northeast of Red Oak about 8 miles.—Kditor 


Lerrer MatLep FROM EAGLE Town, CHoctaw Nation, 1842 


Some incidents and description of life in the Choctaw Nation 
in 1842, are found in a letter written by Charles C. Copeland, a 
Presbyterian missionary stationed at Stockbridge Mission where the 
Reverend Cyrus Byington served as superintendent. Stockbridge, 
established 1837, was located on the east side of the Mountain Fork 
River, about two miles from old Eagle Town, in present McCur- 
tain County. A copy of this interesting letter, the original of which 
is in the hands of a descendant of Mr. Copeland, has been received 
by the Editorial Department, from William V. Combs, Jr., and 
Ralph W. Goodwin, both of whom are teaching fellows in Harvard 
University. 
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Notes compiled from the Library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society state that Charles Cook Copeland was born in Dover, 
Vermont, on January 18, 1818. He attended school in Vermont, 
and taught in New Jersey. During the summer of 1841, his attention 
was drawn to mission work among the Choctaws, and in the 
following November, he set sail from Boston to New Orleans, 
thence traveled up the rivers and overland to Reverend Bying- 
ton’s station at Stockbridge in the Choctaw Nation. Mr. Copeland 
was assigned to Norwalk school for Choctaw boys, about five miles 
north of Wheelock Mission, in 1848, where he began the study 
of theology under Dr. Alfred Wright, New England missionary and 
founder of Wheelock (1832). Copeland was licensed to preach in 
about 1846, and four years later was assigned the work at Mount 
Pleasant Station, present Bryan County; in 1855, he was transferred 
to Bennington Church where his home is still standing, a relic of 
pre-Civil War days in Oklahoma. He subsequently was stationed at 
Wheelock Mission, and died at Washington, Arkansas, in 1869. 


The letter written by Charles C. Copeland to his family, with an 
introductory statement by Mr. Combs and Goodwin follows: 
—Hditor 


A LETTER FROM STOCKBRIDGE STATION 


The great hinterland beyond the Mississippi was regarded by settled 
New Englanders in the early decades of the nineteenth centruy as a “be- 
nighted and howling wilderness.” It was therefore quite an undertaking 
to leave the organized and orderly life of a western Massachusetts township 
and travel two thousand miles to become a missionary to the Choctaw 
Indians. Yet the New England missionaries made many contributions to the 
life of the Five Civilized Tribes. Typical of these earnest, carefully trained, 
and often very young ministers and teachers was Charles C. Copeland 
(1818-1869) of Colrain, Massachusetts, who worked for several years as 
assistant to the Reverend Cyrus Byington at Stockbridge Station in the old 
Choctaw Nation. The following letter, recently presented by Mrs. Mina 
Copeland Peck, a descendant of Charles C. Copeland, was written by Copeland 
to his family not long after his arrival at Stockbridge Station. This interest- 
ing document, reflects the dedication of the missionaries to their work, and 
graphically pictures the life of the times. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts William W. Combs, Jr. 
Ralph W. Goodwin 


Stockbridge Station 
Choctaw Nation 
Nov. 26, 1842 
Dear Parents. 
Your very affectionate letter Post marked Oct 30 comes safe to my hand 
Noy 28rd. I had begun to think that Uncle Sam was in fault, or that you 
had quite forgotten your absent son. I had ridden across the river to the 


P. O.l a great many times to hear from you, but at last a letter came to 
WE eee 


1This was Eagle Town post office on the east side of the Mountain Fork, 
established on July 1, 1834, Rev. Loring S. Williams, postmaster. At this location 
near the Big Cypress Tree, McCurtain County, Mr. Williams had founded Betha- 
bara Mission, and provided the first school in the Eagle Town community.—Ed. 
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Very soon after I wrote to br E. [Brother Hdgar] from Ft Towson I 
came home, and the people not being ready for school, I went to work. 
Mr Byington bought an old house, or not an old one, but vacant, and I 
helped him move it to his place and then helped raise it. Afterwards I 
covered & inclosed it (i. e.) lined it so as to shut the cracks between the logs, 
laid the floor, put in a window and moved into it two weeks ago. 

I have a good house in my possession, but it is 144 m’s from Mr B’s, 
and I did not want to keep bachelor’s hall nor take to myself a wife of the 
land so I built the one in which I now sit to write, and a very comfortable 
one it is. The chimney is made of mud & oven-wood,? laid up just as I used 
to build cob-houses, and the house is made in the same fashion. The hearth 
& jams [are] of mud but it is not to be despised in any way. Few in this 
country have better. The size 12 ft by 12 inside. My work is to fat or feed 
the hogs and two horses, cut wood and grind the corn for our bread, on the 
steel mill, a grist of half a peck every morning, keep school and study all 
I can. Evenings I devote mostly to study, reading or writing. Candles are 
not too scarce here and if they were we have the pitch pine the country 
affords, so I can be provided for at any rate. My school is small but 
pleasant. Have but few full blood Choctaws. 

My health has not been so good for 6 years as it is at present and has 
been since the middle of Sept., from which time till Nov. 7th I labored 
daily. Excepting a few days I was laid by on account of an accident. In 
trying to stop some running horses, my feet caught in some briars and I fell 
flat on my face, and the wagon loaded with sixteen barrels of corn ran 
over me, as a sailor would say, from stem to stern, from foot to head. 
I thought at first I was seriously injured. Arterial motion was stopped. I 
eould breath [sic] with great difficulty, and was nearly blind, could not 
walk or ride on a horse but a few steps before everything was all of the 
same color, but after half an hour the motion of the heart became regular. 
Day came back and I rode home..... Not entirely recovered from the 
bruise yet. 

Pine Ridge where Miss Arms is located is 50 miles from this station in 
a Westerly direction or a little North of West. It is one mile from Doaks- 
ville where are 6 or 7 stores, a Tavern, Church & 2 Doctors, and 2 miles from 
Ft. Towson which is this side of Pine Ridge..... 

The crops here are abundant. Some planters have grown more cotton 
than they can possibly take care of. One of our neighbors has raised 2000 
or more bushels of corn & 35 or 40 bales of cotton, 200 lbs to the bale, 700 
bushels of sweet potatoes and yams, and other vegetables in proportion. 1 
love sweet potatoes & yams dearly. Nothing better for dinner.... . 

I have seen something of the world, its wealth, pomp & show, many of the 
gay & thoughtless crowd, that is passing rapidly from this to the eternal 
world. [I] have passed a variety of scenes in the short years of my life, but 
I have never been located to suit my own notions better than I am now, 
all things considered. I have my labor to perform, and when my work is done, 
I can read till time to retire, then lay down in peace and sleep. We have 
breakfast by candle light usually, and then we are ready for business. I 
tell you Mother, it all goes on nice, and if you could only come here and see 
me, stay a few weeks, eat some of our yams & corn bread, how much good 


2This type of stick and mud chimney was called a “cat chimney” on_ the 
frontier of Arkansas west. It was built of split pieces of hard wood of uniform 
size and length (about 20 to 24 inches long), such as were used in making a fire 
in an iron oven, an invention placed in the wall of a fireplace in early days. The 
pieces of wood for a “cat chimney” were laid crisscross to the desired heighth of 
the chimney, and the spaces between each filled with a mud “cat”— a roll of mud 
or clay about the size and length of a man’s forearm. Allowance, of course, was 
made for the fireplace which was well plastered with mud, at the lower side of the 
chimney opening inside the house——Ed. 
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it would do me! Wont you come Mother? It is only 2500 miles here. If we 
live a few years more, say 2 or 3, we Shall see each other again, but if not I 
hope we shall have laid our treasures up in heaven.My soul longs to be free 
from the fetters of sin! How it clogs the soul! when it would soar away 
from earth and by faith behold things invisible to mortal eyes. How sin dims 
the sight! and we can only see.as through a glass darkly. But the time 
is coming when we “shall see as we are seen and know as we are known”— 
Pray for me that I may be faithful..... 
This is from your unworthy son, 
Chs. C. Copeland 
[The following is a note to Copeland’s brother Harvey, written vertically 
across the face of the letter to his parents.] 
Br Harvey, 

I began to write to Father & Mother and kept on till I had filled the 
sheet anyway, but I’ll [write] you a few words crosswise. I am glad that you 
wrote to me. As water is to the thirsty soul, so is news from a far 
country..... aie 

Our people are trying to do something for themselves as well as they 
know how but they make poor work I assure you. A nation is long in emerg- 
ing from the darkness of heathenism to an enlightened state and it will be 
long before this people can be called enlightened. My heart sometimes bleeds 
for the Redman as I look around me and see the poor, ignorant, stupid, 
degraded creatures. Ah! they must become extinct. Another race will shoot 
up to fill their places and the time will come when the sun will not shine 
on one of the Aborigines of our own dear country. Among this people may 
be found many without even a blanket to sleep on, and their houses are 
open & cold. They are exposed, having no shoes and thin clothes. Many 
take cold, then pleurisy or lung fever carries them off. 

This is the great reason that they are decreasing so rapidly. But the 
Choctaws are well provided for compared with some of the wild Indians. 
In the winter a vast many children die. A few are like the pine knots 
in our forests which neither rotted nor burned and can endure anything 
in the form of suffering. But it is bed time, 9% o’clock. Good night. 

Monday morn, Nov 28 

Yesterday I attended 8. S. [Sunday School] and Choctaw meeting, and 
spent the rest of the day in reading. I usually get very little rest on the 
sabbath day. S. 8. in the morning, then Choctaw meeting, and English 
meeting in the afternoon, so that I do not get home till night. Saturdays 
I have no school and that is the only day of rest for me, and then I have 
many things to do so that in fact I have no day of rest, but my work is not 
very severe as some have to perform. 

The weather has been very mild during the fall season till two weeks 
ago when we had something of a freeze and it has frozen some every night 
since. I find that I need almost as many clothes in this country as I did 
at the North in cold weather, but in the hot weather, any clothing seems 
to be a burden. As to worldly things, I lack nothing here. I have all that 
I wish for and my health is good. Mr Byington is a good physician, has 
many calls in times of sickness ..... He is one of the hest of men and I 
hope to improve much by his society and conversation. He preaches in Choctaw 
and understands their language as well as the best of them.... . 

I am pursuing the study of HWcclesiastical History and am almost ready 
to take up the study of Chahta ..... in a systematic manner.’ I am able 


3 Rev. C. C. Copeland was author of a tract. “Come to Jesus”, published in 
Choctaw by the American Tract Society, 1869. His paper on “Terms of Relation- 
ship of the Chocta and Chickasaw” was used by L. H. Morgan in Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Washington, 1871), referred to in 


an C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Muskogean Languages (Washington, 1889). 


‘ 
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to converse some in Choctaw now but cannot understand a great-deal. Can 
read & understand more than I can tell. I shall not forget my friends nor 
cease to pray for them. Remember me to al] the children and if I ever see 
them again I will tell them a story about the Choctaws and other things. 
Your brother as ever, 
C. C. Copeland 


A LETTER FROM A U. S. MarsHAt In 1889 


Interesting comments on life in the new Oklahoma Country 
just after the Opening are given in a letter written by W. C. Jones, 
U. S. Marshal, from Guthrie on April 29, 1899, to his wife, Etta 
Jones, at home in Iola Kansas. This three page letter in bold, 
clear handwriting, on the letterhead stationary of ‘‘John M. Gallo- 
way, Attorney at Law and U. S. Commissioner,’’ has been presented 
as a gift to the Oklahoma Historical Society collections by Mr. 
Howard Jones, Billings, Oklahoma, son of the early U. S. Marshal. 
Such original material is rare in historical records that are being 
preserved. The letter from Marshal W. C. Jones follows, with some 


notes on his life sent by Mr. Howard Jones: 
Will practice before the Land Offices at Guthrie and Kingfisher, and the Federal 


Court at Muscogee. 
JOHN M. GALLOWAY 
Attorney At Law 
—and— 
U. S. Commissioner 
Collections made in all parts of the Territory. 
Guthrie, Indian Territory, April 29, 1889 

My Dear Etta 
I know you feel that I have neglected writing too long but my excuse 

is that things have been in such a terrible confusion and not having any 

place to write that it was almost impossible. I have been almost all over 
the territory, and witnessed- the scramble for homes both in the towns and 
in the country. This town (Guthrie) is one of the typical western towns. 

There is over 50 gambling houses. The town only one week old and claim 

15000 inhabitants. Tents and Shanties are their residents. Little houses 

no larger than our kitchen rent for $10.00 per day. One house that cost 

about 600 dollars rents for $145.00 per month or $1850.00 per year. 

I am in tip top health never felt better in my life. Eat three meals per 
day and am always hungry. Sleep in a tent and am very dirty. It is impossible 
to keep clean. I just came up from Oklahoma City where I saw the Iola 
Ladies they have all got a fine lot and are happy. There has not been a single 
man killed in the territory since I came down. I never saw a community 
more orderly with the exceptions of the gambling houses and they are orderly 
although they are poor deluded fools who patronize them. No people are more 
orderly than these people, and I am disgusted with the newspapers that are 
continually reporting such sensational lies. There is not one word of truth 
in what they say regarding the lawlessness. I will try and be at home in a 
few days by Thursday or Friday. Everything is all right with me and I 
hope all is well at home. My kindest love to you all, with a kiss. 

(signed) W. ©. Jones 

Notes: 

WILLIAM CLARK JONES, U. S. MARSHAL IN 1889, 
Guthrie, Indian Territory. 

August 11, 1839—Born near Broadhead, Racine County, Wisconsin. Reared 
on farm. Attended University at Madison year or two special course 
engineering & mathematics. 

1860—With his father and family moved to Allen County, Kansas, where 
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his father had bought land near Iola. . : 
July 24, 1861—Enlisted in 3rd Kansas Infantry. Commissioned 1st Lieutenant, 
Later promoted to Captain in 10th Kansas and later Major in Civil War. 
August 30, 1865—Mustered out close of War. Practiced engineering as a 
surveyor and other. : 
October: 26, 1868—Re-enlisted in 19th Kansas Volunteers. Served as Major 
and later Lieutenant Colonel under General Sheridan in Indian wars, 
Kansas Texas and Indian Territory. In episode to liberate two white 
women. 
1883—Appointed warden of Kansas Penitentiary. 
1884—Delegate to Chicago National Democratic Convention where he was 
an active supporter of Grover Cleveland for President. 
1885—Appointed U. 8. Marshal district of Kansas by President Cleveland. 
1889—Was at Guthrie at the Opening of Oklahoma. His successor under the 
incoming Republican Administration had not yet been apointed. | 
1890—Chairman, State Central Committee Democratic Party, Kansas. 
1893—Failed to obtain re-appointment under Cleveland’s second term as 
U. S. Senator Martin and faction had their own candidate. 
September 24, 1895—Was killed while visiting one of his farms near [ola, 
Kansas, by run-away horse. 
—Howard Jones 
Billings, Oklahoma 


At BRAMAN IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP Sixty YEARS AGO 


Through the interest of the Reverend Wm. B. Bowlers, First 
M. E. Church, Braman, Oklahoma, the following letter with added 
notes has come to the Editorial Department, written by W. HE. 
Youngmeyer, 660 South Quentin, Wichita 17, Kansas, to Mrs. Fred 
J. Schwarz, Treasurer of Sumpter Grange #89, Braman, in Kay 
County, Oklahoma :! 

Wichita March 7, 57 
To the Members of the Grange Greetings. 

Thank you so much for the letter and the card with all the names 
attached. Have read them over and over to see if I couldn’t recall some of 
the names. The name of H. M. Scott is the most familiar. That is quite 
a common name. I was well acquainted with Clay Scott and his Father who 
lived on the Town Ship line or near the low water bridge. Clay built the first 
Hardware Store in Braham. Then there was a Mr. Scott over towards Nar- 
din whom I did some carpenter work (don’t recall his given name) and 
Charley Scott who lived South of Braman. Rather think a lot of you folks 
knew or heard of Charley Scott. He farmed quite extensively. He had more 
mules than any body in the country. Distance from home didn’t seem to make 
any difference. Charley was quite a trader. The last time I seen him was 
here at the Stock Yards. That wasn’t to many years ago. Never seen so 
many cockle burs on sheep. He told me he bought the sheep over east of 
Blackwell. It was late in the afternoon his sheep were still unsold. 

Wish I could have been at your meeting on Jan. 19 when the subject of 
conversation was old times. However that is just wishful thinking. 

Speaking of the Chikaski river being low I seen it one time when I 
wish it had been much lower. In going to Braman one day the water was 
about normal. I heard while in town there had been a heavy rain in Kansas 
on the Chikaski water shed. When I got to the river on my way home the 


1 The first Post Office called Braman was established in Kay County, Okla- 
homa Territory, on April 11, 1898, with Jerry Crowley as Postmaster (George H. 


Shirk, “First Post Offices in Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, 
No. 1 (Spring, 1952) —Ed. 
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river was really booming. I was driving one horse hitched to a top buggy. 
As I neared the west side the current was quite strong. The bank on the 
west side was high and roadway quite narrow. I was too far down stream to 
hit the roadway. In turning the water rushed in the buggy. About every- 
thing washed out the backend including my groceries. 

You said in your letter of the change in the country schools. Am wonder- 
ing if the Triumph School three miles west of Braman, the Battle Ax three 
miles south, and the Brown Union another three miles South [This school 
was north of Braman.] are also consolidated? The reason I mention these 
three schools are the one’s I built. With the help of about all the men in the 
districts. There wasn’t much money in the Strip in those days. All the help 
was volunteer. I recall one day there were fifteen men on Brown Union. I 
had just finished my apprenticeship the year before in Illinois and hadn’t 
had any experience working that many men and all inexperienced. It kept 
me on the jump to keep them busy. 

The family I boarded with while working on the schoolhouse were Mr. 
and Mrs. Julian. Their claim was across the road to the south. A neater 
and more “comfy” dug-out I had never seen. They were a young couple with 
two small children. Among one of the first houses I built was for a little 
Frenchman and a more congenial man I never had the pleasure of meeting. 
His name was Jim La Force. His claim was south of the Battle Ax School 
House just across Doe Creek. Am wondering if these people are known to 
any of the members of the Grange? 

Do you know just how or why the name Battle Ax was chosen? The 
people of the District met at the school house one day to choose a name. 
A good many names were suggested but there was no agreement. John 
Armstrong and his wife who lived across the road to the east. John 
suggested [jokingly] the name Battle Ax. Believe it or not the name stuck. 

The High School band of Blackwell that was selected by the State of 
Oklahoma to go the Inauguration of President must feel proud and they 
have a right to be. Your letter arrived on the day of inauguration. I was 
watching T. V. Was anxious to see the band but was disappointed. The 
parade was late as you may know if you were listening on T. V. Our T. V. 
went off the air at 5 P. M. while the parade was still in progress. 

Quince Brown had the first grocery store in Braman. His claim was 
a few miles south of town. He was our first Representative in the State 
Legislature. A very fine man he came to Wichita good many years ago. 
Was in the grocery business for a number of years. He passed away some 
five or six years ago. Quince told me of an amusing incident while in the 
grocery business here [Braman]. Bert Woodruff, whose claim was in the 
Battle Ax School district, came in one day with a wash tub full of eggs. 
The price he was paying for eggs was .03 cts per dozen. Bert said he wouldn’t 
sell eggs for that price. He carried the eggs out on the sidewalk, got some 
small paper bags and everybody that came along was given a bag of eggs. 
JT surmise that Bert had been over to Sam Jone’s place where he got some- 
thing that made him feel like a millionaire. (Note: Sam Jones ran a saloon 
in Braman.) 

As tight as money was in those early days Braman supported two saloons. 
That reminds me of a man by name of Charles Hartgrove. There may be 
some one among the members of the Grange who knew Charley Hartgrove. 
If there is he or she can tell you an interesting story of this man.? 


2Mrs. H. M. Scott, Braman, relates this incident about Mr. Hartgrove and 
presumably it is the one Mr. Youngmeyer is thinking of: “One evening Charley 
Hartgrove was drunk and went to the Methodist Parsonage. He asked the Minister, 
Rev. B. C. Wolfe, to pray for him. The Minister refused but said that he would 
pray for him when he was sober. The Minister’s wife stepped in and said she 
would pray for him. She knelt on her knees and the man was converted. He 
never again took a drink of liquor. He loved to tell this story at every oppor- 
tunity.” 
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My good wife used to say it was always hard to get me to go anywhere 
by harder to get me to leave. This letter reminds me it is time I was leaving. 
Allow me.to say one more thing. It will not interest you folks, but is of great 
interest to me. My youngest son is being transferred from Calgary, Canada 
to Caracas, Venezuela (South America) by the Texas Oil Company. He was 
transferred from Tulsa, Oklahoma four years ago to Canada. He has been 
with the Texas Co. ever since he finished school in W. U. (Wichita Univer- 
sity). He is forty seven. He is leaving New York today (3/7) by air on a non- 
stop flight 74% hours to Caracas. Another son passed away on his thirty 
seventh birthday twelve years ago. He died of Leukemia a very rare disease 
at that time. 

Your letter was so nicely written. Am almost ashamed to send my letter. 
The verse on the card is beautiful. Thanking you all so much. 

Fraternally yours, 

W. E. Youngmeyer 
P. S. Speaking of Ed Johnson. I recall wagon loads of wheat more than a 
block long waiting to weigh on Hd’s scales. Incidently, in looking over some 
old cards I run across a photograph of the Main Street of Braman. I mailed 
it to Ed. It was dated 1908. The card was evidently enclosed in a letter as 
there was no post mark. Think the Shoffner’s sent it to me. They were 
tenants on the farm N. of Braman about that time. 


ANNUAL OKLAHOMA Historica Sociery Tour For 1957 


Eastern Oklahoma is a region replete with historic spots, and 
the Oklahoma Historical Society Tour for 1957, under the direction 
of Mr. R. G. Miller, and the leadership of Gen. Wm. S. Key, visited 
many of these spots. 


On the morning of Thursday May 16th, the Society’s caravan 
left the Historical Society Building at 7:05. Due to down town 
transportation difficulties, Mrs. Logan Billingsley, and her son 
Bobby of Katonah, New York, arrived at the Historical Society 
Building three or four minutes after the caravan moved out. It was 
necessary for the two New Yorkers to go by taxi cab to the old 


Sac and Fox Agency site, south of Stroud, before catching up 
with the tourists. 


The entire group was served squaw bread and coffee by Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Whistler at the Sac and Fox Agency location. A visit 
to the Whistler house of that vicinity proved most interesting. 
Members of the Pottawatomie County Historical Society and of 


the Lincoln County Historical Society were on hand to visit with 
the travelers. 


It was a rather long ride from the Stroud vicinity to the Wool- 
aroc Museum, northeast of Barnsdall, but the three big busses, and 
several cars of the caravan brought 135 tourists to that fine 
Museum by 11:30 a. m. The Frank Phillips Foundation officers, 
governing body of the Woolaroc Museum, were hosts to the tourists 


for lunch. The main course was buffalo steaks. A tour of the Museum 
followed the lunch hour. 


From Woolaroe, the caravan traveled southeastward to the 
location of the old Friends Mission, north of Skiatook, and at this 
place the visitors were met by Mr. Milton Patrick, Mayor of 
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Skiatook, and a group of local citizens. Several of those in the 


group had attended the Mission, which was a school with boarding 
department for a fifty mile area, established in the early 1880’s. 


As the busses rolled along the road to Skiatook, the tourists 
could see preparations being made for high water that was ex- 
pected soon in the nearby creeks. The following day, word was 
received that the roads over which the Tour had passed, in the Skia- 
took vicinity were under water. 


At 3:30 in the afternoon, a stop was made at Leonard, where 
the site of Pleasant Porter’s home could be seen. Muddy roads 
prevented the busses from going to the exact site of Porter’s home. 
William Porter, grandson of Pleasant Porter, was present and gave 
an interesting interview conducted by Colonel George Shirk. 


The caravan arrived at Western Hills Lodge, east of Wagoner, 
at about 6:00 p. m. Dinner was served in the main dining room, and 
a group from Muskogee furnished the program. Mr. Kelly Brown, 
and Mr. R. M. Mounteastle, members of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, who live in Muskogee, were 
in charge of the program. Following several musical numbers, Mr. 
Malcolm E. Rosser, veteran Muskogee Attorney, made the address 
of the evening. The theme of the program was the Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, which is located near Muskogee. General Key 
introduced all of those in the Society’s traveling party. 


The second day of the Tour found the caravan rolling through 
the beautiful hills in the Tahlequah region. A stop was made at 
the outskirts of Westville, and the group was met by a number 
of citizens of that community, who served doughnuts and coffee. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Dismukes, editors of the Westville Reporter, were 
in charge of arrangements. The tourists were especially grateful 
for the hot coffee, because a drizzling rain was falling at the time. 


It was only .a few miles to the north until the old Baptist 
Mission was reached, This church organization was established in 
1838. It was one of the very earliest Oklahoma churches. 

Continuing northward, Dripping Springs was reached by 11:00 
o’clock. Here the tourists visited the falls at the springs, and 
elambered around over the rocky gorge. On the way to Honey 
Creek Bridge, the Historical Marker for the grave sites of Gen Stand 
Watie and Major Ridge were passed and pointed out. 

One of the most enjoyable events of the entire Tour took place 
at Baker’s Cafe, on the banks of Honey Creek, which is only a short 
distance south of Grove. A group of High School youngsters from 
Grove put on an excellent entertainment of singing and dancing. 
A talk on the anthropology of that region was made by W. A. 
Doel. The fish dinner was excellent. 

After a short journey to the northeast, the Old Cayuga Split- 
log Mission church site was visited. This old church is being 
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carefully preserved, and local citizens conducted a brief program 
here, which was interesting to the tourists. The church was com- 
pleted in 1896. The guiding spirit in promoting its erection was 
Mathias Splitlog, noted Seneca Indian industrialist who had a part 
in the building of Kansas City, Missouri, before the War between 
the States and later founded the thriving community of Cayuga 
in Northeastern Oklahoma. 


Retracing their route for several miles, and then turning to 
the west, the busses arrived at the Grand Lake dock site for the 
Cherokee Queen. The group went aboard this boat, and were taken 
for a three hour trip on the lake, during which dinner was served. 
Despite the rain that was falling, the trip proved to be an enjoy- 
able interlude. 


About 7:30 p. m. everyone was back on the busses. The site 
of the Battle of Cabin Creek (1864) was passed up due to wet 
ground as the caravan traveled south. A night ride over the 
Spavinaw Hills and down the Grand River Valley brought the 
travelers back to Western Hills Lodge. 


After a good night’s sleep, the tourists were ready for the 
return trip to the starting point at the Historical Society Building 
in Oklahoma City. But there was a good day of travel and sight 
seeing before reaching that destination. 


In the vicinity of Morris, the busses were stopped so that all 
might view the historic site of Council Hill, a wooded hill south 
on the Okmulgee-McIntosh County line. This was the location 
of the first Creek Capitol, and long remained a council ground for 
the Creek Nation. 


When the tourists arrived in Okmulgee at 11:00 a. m., everyone 
visited the Museum, located in the old Capitol building of the 
Creek Nation. Judge Edgar S. Vaught had quite a thrill from 
sitting in the chair that had once been occupied by the Chief 
Justice of the Creek Nation. 


Lunch was provided at the dining hall of the Oklahoma School 
of Technology, located at the outskirts of Okmulgee. Mr. Keith 
Covell, Director of the School, welcomed the tourists to Okmulgee 
and the School. Mr. P. T. Gilmer was Master of Ceremonies for the 
program that was presented. Mr. R. G. Miller, Tour Director, was 
the chief speaker of the program. A film was shown describing the 
work of the Oklahoma School of Technical Training. 


_The buses came to a stop in front of the Historical Society 
Building at 7:00 p. m. on Saturday May 18th. 


From the many reports and comments received from those 
who made the Tour, this must be designated as one of the best 
Tours ever sponsored by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


—Elmer L. Fraker 
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BOOK REVIEW 


They Met At Gettysburg, By Edward J. Stackpole. (Eagle Books, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1956. Pp. 342. $4.95). 


_A century soon will have passed since that fratricidal conflict 
which resulted in more American casualties than occurred in World 
War I and II combined. One writer has called the Civil War ‘“‘a 
lapse into national schizophrenia.’’ 


A fact—among many unknown about this conflict—is the 
amount of national introspection that has resulted since Ap- 
pomattox. Few episodes in our history have had as much written 
and oral description as the War Between The States. Yearly the 
literary output amounts to a sizeable library. This past decade has 
witnessed the appearance of a Civil War Book Club, a periodi- 
eal devoted entirely to articles on the Civil War period and a 
quarterly originated just to index the literature of the war. . 


They Met At Gettysburg is one of the latest additions to the 
Civil War bookshelf. In his volume, General Stackpole has ex- 
amined in minute detail the military movements of the two antago- 
nists in the Gettysburg campaign. The author has not hesitated 
to make judgments and pronounce verdicts when he believes the 
evidence warrants an accurate assessment. While most historians 
have agreed that Lee’s military reputation was tarnished by his 
leadership at Gettysburg, Stackpole flatly states, ‘‘In retrospect, it 
is clear that at Gettysburg Lee fought his worst battle.’’ The author 
attributes the Southern General’s failure to: not formulating a 
concise plan of action; issuing ill defined and fragmentary orders; 
making little attempt to co-ordinate the operations of Hill, Ewell 
and Longstreet; failure to appreciate the quartermaster’s role and 
over-confidence in the ability of his army. 


While shouldering Lee with his full share of culpability for 
the defeat, Stackpole does not ignore the inadequacies of his sub- 
ordinates. Longstreet’s basic disagreement with Lee over the invas- 
ion in the beginning and his subsequent falterings at Gettysburg, 
writes General Stackpole, may have been the ‘‘decisive factor’’ in 
the outcome of the battle. J. E. B. Stuart, Confederate cavalry 
leader, is treated less severely in this book than in most accounts. 
The author agrees that Stuart exercised poor judgment in his 
cavalry movements prior to Gettysburg, but he maintains that 
Imboden and Jenkins cavalry brigades should have been of immense 
help to the Army of Northern Virginia, had Lee utilized them 
properly. As Stonewall Jackson’s replacement, Ewell performed 
miserably and by his vacillation lost a chance for victory on the 
first day of the battle. 
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Stackpole does not note many tactical errors on the part of the 
Union generals; however, he does point out that Northern leader- 
ship suffered from the defensive-minded Meade, who, as previous 
commander of the Army of the Potomac, consistently over-estima- 
ted the strength of his opponents. 


In summary, the author writes that, viewed strictly as a mili- 
tary operation, the battle could be termed a draw. Meade had 
won a tactical victory but by allowing Lee to escape lost the chance 
to end the war. 


General Stackpole has written a readable tome, especially valu- 
able for the layman. This reviewer conjectures that many will 
disagree with this interpretation of the roles of Lee, Ewell, Long- 
street and Mead. They Met At Gettysburg will not be a definitive 
work, for Civil War historiography has now reached the stage 
where few authors can aspire to the final word. As each genera- 
tion in turn becomes intrigued and then ecapitivated by the con- 
lict of the blue and gray, a successive series of ‘‘ Historical 
ghosts’’ will be resurrected and buried—only to be again reincar- 
nated in a different disguise twenty years later. 


Gene M. Gressley 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


The Land Called Chicora. By Paul Quattlebaum. (University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida, 1956. Pp. xiv, 153. Tllus. 
Maps. Appendix and Bibliography, with Index. $3.75.) 


The country extending along the Atlantic Coast from Savan- 
nah, Georgia, to Wilmington, North Carolina, and inland including 
what is now Northeastern Georgia and Southeastern North Carolina 
with all of South Carolina in between, was the Land called Chicora. 
Paul Quattlebaum in his study of this region has produced a fas- 
cinating book that narrates the story of the first expeditions 
sent out of Hispaniola along the eastern coast, referred to for many 
years as Florida, and the planting of the first colony on the Am- 
erican continent north of Mexico in 1526, called San Miguel de 
Gualdupe located on Waccamaw Neck, across from Winyah Bay 
from present Georgetown, South Carolina. 


The author’s boyhood home on the Carolina coast was near an 
old rice plantation known as ‘‘Chicora Wood,’ a name that fired 
his imagination and interest. Many years later when he found the 
stories about this place confused, he undertook the study of its 
history. His education and experience as an engineer was a great 
assistance in this study for though the instruments used by early 
navigators were few and crude yet they left nautical data that are 
understood and can be followed by the engineer of today. Much of 
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the data gathered by Mr. Quattlebaum in years or research had been 
passed by and never presented by historians in recent years for the 
earliest records and accounts relating to the Spanish, French and 
English activities and to Indian life in the region had lain away all 


but lost in the mist of antiquity. Peter Matyr’s Decades (1455-1526) 


first published in Latin, later reprinted in English by M. Locke in 


_ Hakluyt’s Collections (1812), and De Bry’s works on Jacques Le 


Moyne, the French artist who visited the Province of Florida in 
1564, are both cited in Mr. Quattlebaum’s text. Some of Le Moyne’s 
paintings and drawings appear as illustrations here, for these are 
the earliest made showing Indian life in the Province of Florida. 
The descriptions of Indian life are given in the chapter ‘‘The 
Chicora Indians & Their Way of Life,’’ based largely on Peter 
Martyr’s work and that of Oviedo, the Spanish historian, whose 
The Natural History of the West Indies was first published in Spain 
in 1526. Ethnologists have identified the Chicora (or Shakori) as a 
part of the ancient Cusabo which was made up of old tribal groups 
of the Muskhogean and the Uchean linguistic families. Thus, the 
author’s account of the discovery and of the ways of the Chicora 
Indians reveals the earliest history of a people whose descendants 
many generations later moved to Oklahoma. 


The outstanding and more noble of the Spaniards who sent out 
exploring expeditions to the mainland of America not long after 
the discovery by Columbus was Lucas Vazquez de Ayllon, a native 
of Toledo, Spain, who came to Hispaniola in 1502, later attaining 
great wealth and high positions of trust in the Spanish colonial gov- 
ernment of the islands. He sent out caravels to explore the main- 
land at his own expense, his captain, Gordillo, spending many months 
sailing along the seacoast and returning to Hispaniola with reports 
of all that he had seen and heard, besides bringing with him many 
Indian captives as slaves. Gordillo was condemned by Ayllon for the 
capture of these people was without license. The Indians were 
judged free, and until they could return to their homeland, they 
remained in the custody of Ayllon and another councilman in His- 
paniola. Ayllon himself went to Spain taking with him one of the 
natives of the Land of Chicora, whom he had christianed by the 
name of ‘‘Franciseo Chicora’’ in honor of his country. Francisco 
was a young Indian of ability who learned the Spanish language 
and told many stories and traditions about his country and his 
people. King Charles V of Spain pleased with Ayllon’s accomplish- 
ments conferred upon him the habit of Santiago and granted him a 
patent on June 12, 1523, to return to the newly found land of 
Chicora as governor. In the summer of 1526, Ayllon and his as- 
sociates set out on the great venture to the mainland, and succeeded 
in planting the colony of San Miguel de Gualdupe at the mouth of 
the Waccamaw River. The book-end map of the region shows the 
location of Francisco’s tribal town of Chicora far west inland up 
the present Santee River in South Carolina. The story of the people 
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and their experiences at Gualdupe, told in the chapter ‘The First 4 
Settlement,’’? makes the adventures of the De Soto Expedition in — 


1540 seem comparatively late. It is no wonder that De Soto found | 
articles of European manufaecture—iron axes, glass beads, a rosary — 


and a cross—in Cofitachiqui, the town of the Indian ‘‘Queen”’ 
that he discovered in South Carolina. 


Other chapters tell of how France and Spain eventually con- 4 


tended for the Land of Chicora. At last the English came and ~ 
founded Jamestown in 1607. The author tells how Charles I granted | 
the ‘‘Province of Carolina’’ on March 23, 1663, and quotes part 
of the notable charter, including the names of Englishmen who 
received this royal favor. The Land of Chicora was in the boundaries 
of this grant. It may be noted here in passing that what is now 
Oklahoma, also, was within boundaries of the land described, a 
broad strip clear across America between the 31st and the 36th 
parallels of North Latitude from the ‘‘ Atlantic Ocean to the South 
Seas’’ (Pacific Ocean). It is also interesting to note that it was the 
land grant in this charter from Charles I of England that brought 
Oklahoma the 2nd national flag in its history, the original ‘‘Great 
Union’’ of the British Isles. 


The University of Florida Press has presented an attractive 
format with illustrations and maps. These with additional notes 
in the Appendixes add materially to the documentary evidence given 
by the author. The Land Called Chicora is a real contribution to 
the great drama of American history. 


Oklahoma Historical Society —Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING APRIL 25, 1957 


The regular Spring meeting of the Board of Directors was held in the 
Historical Society Building, starting at 10: a. m. on Thursday April 25. 
Roll call showed the following members present: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Judge 
J. G. Clift, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Joe Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma 
Kstill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Dr. Wayne Johnson, Gen. Wm. S. 
Key, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. H. 
Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge Hdgar 
S. Vaught. Requests to be excused from the meeting were received from 
Judge George L. Bowman, Mr. Kelly Brown, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Mr. Thomas 
J. Harrison, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, and Col. George H. Shirk. It was moved 
by Judge Baxter Taylor, and seconded by Mr. Henry Bass that the requests 
for excuses be granted. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The President of the Society, Gen. Wm. S. Key, asked if the Board 
wanted to hear a reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting. Mr. 
Miller moved that the reading cf the minutes of the previous meeting 
be dispensed with and the motion was seconded by Judge Hefner. It was 
put and carried. 

In his report, the Administrative Secretary pointed out that the 
Society would end the fiscal year, keeping within the state budget. He 
also reported there was a balance of $2,465.91 in the Special Fund budget. 
The Secretary further stated that the Society had 910 life members, and 
1,651 annual members, making a total of 2,561. The names of those who 


-had applied for membership in the Cklahoma Historical Society during the 


quarter were presented to the Board by the Secretary. He then presented 
a list of gifts to the Society. Judge Hefner moved and Mr. Phillips 
seconded a motion that the new members be admitted to the regular rolls 
of the Society and that the gifts be accepted. The motion carried. 

President Key called attention to the fact there had been a vacancy 
in the office of Treasurer of the Society since the death of Mrs. Jessie 
Moore. He observed that this office should be filled as soon as possible. 
Mrs. Anna Korn spoke in favor of the Account Clerk being made Treasurer 
of the Society. Judge Taylor nominated Col. George Shirk for the office of 
Treasurer of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. Henry Bass seconded the 
nomination. By a majority vote, the nomination was confirmed. 

Judge Hefner made a report on the activities of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. He stated that all the bills, as approved by the Board of Directors, 
had been presented to the Chairmen of the proper committees in the 
Legislature. The Legislative Committee Chairman said he was happy to 
report that the measure naming the Oklahoma Historical Society as the 
Historic Sites authority for Oklahoma, had been passed by both houses of 
the Legislature and was then on the Governor’s desk. The first general bill 
to come out, he said, was found unsatisfactory, and the Committee had 
made strenous effort to have it amended. As a result, he said, the present 
pill, although not all that had been asked for, provided for much greater 
services by the Society. Judge Hefner estimated salary increases for staff 
members would be from $15.00 to $20.00 per month. He commended the 
members of the Legislative Committee for the fine work they had done in 
helping secure favorable consideration of the Historical Society’s needs. 
Judge Hefner closed his remarks by saying that the bill was now in con- 
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ference and that he had every expectation that it would come out unchanged 
from its present form. He reported that the bill had been so worded that the 
Board of Dierctors of the Oklahoma Historical Society had complete au- 
thority to carry out the provisions of the act. ‘ ; 

Dr. Wayne Johnson said that he felt there were certain discrepancies 
in the salary schedule of staff members. He asserted these discrepancies 
should be rectified and asked if there was any way of getting changes 
made before final adoption of the bill. He was informed by Judge Hefner 
that after a bill had gone to conference, it was practically impossible 
to get changes made. Dr. Johnson then moved that the Board agree that 
the Account Clerk, Archivist, Librarian and the Museum Curator be placed 
in the same salary bracket. and that the discrepancy, which exists in the 
present bill before the Legislature, be corrected by using money from 
the Society’s special funds. Judge Cole seconded the motion. After consider- 
able discussion, the motion was put. It failed to carry. 

Mr. Bass moved that consideration of salaries of staff members be 
deferred until legislative action had been completed and the amounts ap- 
propriated definitely established. This motion was seconded by Judge 
Vaught and approved by the Board. 

Gen. Key complimented Mr. Phillips, a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, for the fine work he had done in helping secure an appropriation 
for micro-filming of newspapers for the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. 
Phillips said he hoped the proposed legislation would be passed, and that he 
was most appreciative of the help the Society received from the Oklahoma 
Press Association in promoting the project. 

The Chair recognized Mrs. Korn, who asked that the Board authorize 
the Curator of the Museum to secure a picture of Mrs. BE. W. Marland, to 
be placed in the group of pictures of the wives of former Governors. She 
also moved that the Society bear the expense of having such picture made. 
The motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and was accepted by unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Miller, Chairman of the Annual Tour Committee, gave a brief report 
of the activities of his committee. He stated that the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Tour had been made, such as transportation, meals and 
lodging. He said the Administrative Secretary was in charge of making 
reservations and urged all members of the Board to make the trip. 

It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Mrs. Korn that a new 
carpet be placed in the World War II Room. The motion was adopted. 

Gen. Key expressed great happiness to see and have Judge Taylor at 
the Board meeting. He said the Judge had been ill for some time and 
that it was nice to have him up and about again. Judge Taylor replied 
he was glad to be at the meeting. He said that due to his illness, he thought 
it advisable to have some other member of the Board act as Chairman of 
the Constitution and By-Laws Committee. General Key said he would appoint 
a new chairman within the near future. 

It was the first meeting at which Judge Clift of Duncan had attended. 
President Key expressed the pleasure of the Board at having Judge Clift 
as a member and called on the Judge for comments. Judge Clift said he had 
always been interested in history, and particularly the history of Okla- 
homa. He expressed his appreciation at having been elected to membership 


on the Board of Directors, and said he would attend every meeting he pos- 
sibly could. 


Miss Genevieve Seger said she was greatly disappointed at not being 
able to make the Annual Tour this year. She said the fact that she was 


Sponsor of the Okeene High School Senior Class made it impossible for 
her to be away from her duties at that time. 


It was announced by Mr. Curtis that Pauls Valley was not only 
celebrating the Semi-Centennial of Oklahoma but also the Centennial of 
its own founding. He said a local museum was being arranged in Pauls 
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Valley to care for historical materials of that area. He invited all members 
of the Board to visit Pauls Valley during the celebration. 

The Board gave its approval for the Administrative Secretary to assist 
Mr. Haskell Paul to present the prophesy of Statehood, made by his father 
seventeen years before the actual consummation of that objective. 

Mr. Bass said he had recently been in Columbia, Missouri and had 
visited with Dr. I. N. McCash, former President of Phillips University, 
and also a former member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Dr. McCash sent his best regards to everyone. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:35 a. m. 

Signed: Gen. Wm. 8. Key, 
President 
Signed: Elmer L. Fraker, 
Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS TO LIBRARY: 


Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow in Tarrytown, New York. 
Donor: Wm. Graves Perry, Boston, Mass. 

The Oklahoma Gardener, 6 copies from Mrs. H. ©. Hubbard, Editor, King- 
fisher, Okla. 

A Genealogy and History of some Stebbins Lines 

Donor: John A. Stebbins. 
The Family of Thomas Seott and Martha Swan Scott, A Century in America. 
Donor: George Tressler Scott, through Illinois State Historical 
Library. 
Records of the Ancestry of John Park Cravens. 
Donor: John Park Cravens. 
Annual Report of Librarian of Congress—Library of Congress 1956. 
The Crowson Family. 
Donor: Leone Amott Rose (Mrs. Guy B. Rose). 
The Corn Family of the U. 8. A. Third Section. 
Donor: C. E. Corn, Vancouver, Washington. 
The Holway-Kerr Family Book. 
Donor: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. R. Holway, Tulsa, Okla. 
The German Language Press in America by Carl Wittke 
Donor: Kaltenborn Foundation and the Carl Shurz Memorial 
Foundation of Philadelphia. 

Magazines: 101 Ranch, Vol. 1 #2 March 1926, Historia Vol. 8 #6 April 
1921; 5 old papers with historical items of early day peace officers and 
gunmen. Books, He Willed It So, Col. Robert McReynolds; Brown Hyes, 
Stories for children. 

Donor: Mrs. Zoe Tilghman (Mrs. W. W. Tilghman) 

1957 Inaugural Program, Washington, D. C., 1957. Oklahoma festivities 
Program. 

Donor: The Oklahoma State Society, Washington, D. C. 

Life and Adventures of Ben Thompson, The famous Texan. 

Donor: Mr. Fitzpatrick, Dallas, Texas. 

Books: Service on the Indian Reservation, E E. White; Story of the 
Cherokee Bible, George Everett Foster; Cynthia Ann Parker, James T. 
DeShields; Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-tales, Geo. Bird Grinnell, 
An Apache Princess, by General Charles King; Wannaseska, by W. W. 
Shipp; Oklahoma City Guide Book and Directory. 

Donor: Judge Redmond S. Cole, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

12 pictures including, First P. O. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory April 
22, 1889; Initial boom, Oil City, Penn. taken from famous collection 
of Mather at Col. Drake Memorial Museum, Titisville, Pa. 1859; Nob- 
Hill Ranch and Fort Smith Lake near Mountainburg, Ark., Home of 
Captain Bonneville’s widow, Ft. Smith, Ark. (it is now a girls club) ; Hotel 
Trulock, built about 1875, Steamboat days, Pine Bluff Ark.; Old Jail 
House Kiowa Indian Agency, Anadarko, Okla., two other scenes at same 
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agency as they watch storm approaching ; Wheat harvesting in 1938 

near Yukon, Okla.; Farmer-Stockman Winter Pilgrimage 1938 to Mexico 

City. ¥ 
Ms Saale Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink. 

Brochure: Showing the most modern equipment in the Aviation Industry 
Products Engineering Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Book: Guide to the Manuscripts of the Kentucky Historical Society by 
G. Glen Clift. Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1869. 

Donor: ©. G. Adkins, Nicoma Park, Okla. 

Year Books and Reports: Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers 1956. 
Annual Report U. 8S. Steel Corporation—Donor: U. 8. Steel Corporation 
Federal Reserve Bank, Annual Report 1956—Donor: Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City; Vermont Historie Sites Commission 1955-1956— 
Donor: State of Vermont; The U. S. National Museum, Annual Report 
1956, Donor: Director U. S. National Museum; The Conservation of 
Natural Resources 1956, Donor: Secretary U. 8S. Dept. Interior, The 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union 1956—Donor: Directors 
of the Association; Bureau of Am. Ethnology Seventy-third Report, 
1955-1956—Donor: Smithsonian Institution, A Statistical Record, Rail- 
road Transportation 1921-1955—Donor: American Association of Rail- 
roads; Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Annual Rept. 1956—Donor: Tulsa 
Oklahoma; Annual Report to the Governor 1956—Donor: Oklahoma 
Employment Security Commission; This is DuPont—Story of Science 
in Industry, 1956—Donor: Director, Public Relations Dept., DuPont 
Company, Delaware; Overland to the Pacific, California Committee, 
1957-58, Donor: Overland Mail Centennials; Constraint and Variety in 
American Education—Donor: University of Nebraska. 

Shirley Trading Company of Wichita Indian Agency dated about 1859 to 
1863, owned by Dr. John Shirley, original ledger of the Shirley Trading 
Company, a very historical document. Dr. Shirley died in 1875 and the 
document became the property of his son, Lawrence Shirley, who died in 
1931. After the death of Lawrence Shirley, his grandson Oscar J. 
Shirley came into possession of the document. On the 28th day of March 
1957, it was presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society through the 
courtesy of Judge C. Ross Hume, Mr. Bert Heisler and Senator Don 
Baldwin of Anadarko, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City has added 56 additional historical items, 
consisting of books, pamphlets, pictures and year books. 


GIFTS TO MUSEUM: 


Flag with 45 stars, Donor: HB. C. Sperry, 417 N. E. Park, Oklahoma City 
eae Donor: Mrs. Emma Johnson Goulette, 1232 N. Fremont, Tuscon, 
rizona. 

Wyandot Motar and Pestle, Donor: Mrs. Velma Neiberling, Miami, Okla. 

Shot gun, used by first game warden, Donor: J. Floyd Asken, 942 N. B. 17th 
Street, Oklahoma City. 

Pictures Received: 

Framed pictures of F. M. Paine Conference Superintendent of Indian Mission 
and his wife. 

Home of Chief Moses Keokuk’s Home copied from an oil painting. 

Wagon factory built by Mathia Splitlog, copied from original. 


Two pictures and negative of Mrs. E. W. Marland Donor: Ponca City News. 
Rey. Edwin R. Shapard 


_J. Fentress Wisdom. 
Wm. Penn Adair. 
Josh Ross and Friss Hays 


Donor: vac ie T. Foreman, 1419 West Okmulgee Avenue, Muskogee, 
a. 
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John D. Benedict 

Billy Bowlegs in 1858 

Billy Bowlegs in 1861 

James K. Hastings 
Donor: Editorial Room. 

Enlarged picture 20 x 40 of Quanah Parker and To Nicey. 
Donor: Sgt. Bullen, Tinker Field. 

Photograph of Mrs Anna B. Korn—Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn 


: Photograph of Judge Baxter Taylor for Directors. Room. Donor: Judge 


Baxter Taylor. 
Other Items: 
Sod Planter—Donor: H. B. Smith, Rt. 2, Tecumseh, Okla. 
Car tag, 1918—Donor: Ber Strough, 116 N. E. 7th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GIFTS TO INDIAN ARCHIVES: 


6 cartons of records, letters, etc. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman. 


7 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: . 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed ) 


PO. cAddress. 2 eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three dol. 
lars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of mem- 
bership is recommended to those who are about to join the Society. 
It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all trouble 
incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the Editor and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $3.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life mem- 
bership may be secured upon the payment of $50.00. All 
dues and correspondence relating thereto should be sent 
direct to the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


